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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 
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COMMENT 


The Sadler’s Wells Report 


Last month Sadler’s Wells, obviously following the example set by 
Covent Garden in recent years, made its annual report public for the 
first time. Unfortunately the financial year covered, up to about the end 
of March, does not coincide with the official opera season, beginning in 
autumn. It is difficult, therefore, unless one is a financial or mathe. 
matical genius, to see from these reports just how well or badly each 
opera season, as opposed to each financial year, actually turns out. There 
is added confusion in the Covent Garden reports where the ‘average 
paying attendance figures’ often cover portions of two seasons, so that it 
is impossible to see how the popularity of a work changes from one 
season to the next. 


There are more important points than this, however, in the Sadler's 
Wells report. In the first place, it is probably not generally known that 
it was the London County Council’s grant of £25,000 in 1958-9 (increased 
to £35,000 in 1959-60), that ‘finally made it possible for the Trust to 
continue working as an independent unit’. In other words the LCC by 
its generous action, has gone a long way towards establishing Sadler's 
Wells as London’s municipal opera house. Yet because of the lack of 
any permanent opera company outside the metropolis, Sadler’s Wells still 
has to provide most of the opera in the provinces. For this purpose the 
Sadler's Wells organization now possesses two orchestras, two choruses, 
two groups of ballet-dancers, and ‘a large pool of principal singers who 
sing as required in London or the provinces’. 


What the report does not say, however, is that this pool of singers 
does not include enough experienced and seasoned artists to prevent the 
leading singers from having to spend more than half their time travelling 
between London and whatever town in the provinces the Sadler’s Wells 
organization happens to be visiting. This arrangement is certainly grossly 
unfair to the singer, and hardly conducive to good opera. Misses Bron- 
hill, Elliott, Fretwell and Pollak, and Messrs Craig, Dowd, Glossop and 
Hargreaves must be as well versed in the running of British Railways as 
in the music of Puccini, Strauss and Verdi. 


Yet the report says: “We regard the two companies as being of «qual 
status.’ What two companies? As far as we can see, until there are, in 
actual fact, two wholly independent companies capable of perfoi:ning 
their separate repertories without the constant shuttle-service of atists 
between London and the provinces, we are not going to get those ‘rst- 
class performances of opera that Norman Tucker writes about i the 
concluding paragraph of his contribution to the Sadler’s Wells r: ort. 
And until we get such performances it is senseless to campaign for ; new 
modern municipal opera house on the South Bank or anywhere e¢ e in 
London. 
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Zeffirelli’s design for Act 1, scene 2, and Act 2, scene 2, 
of ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ at Glyndebourne 


On Producing Italian Comedies 


FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 


Franco Zeffirelli not only is producing ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore’ at Glyndebourne but 
also (after Luchino Visconti had to withdraw owing to illness) undertook the 
production of ‘Falstaff’ at Covent Garden. The increased demands on his time 
have made it impossible for him to write his article as originally envisaged 
on producing ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’. Instead we are glad to reproduce this 
conversation between Mr Zeffirelli and the editor. 


H.D.R. Although your first opera productions in this country have been 
a nineteenth-century lyric tragedy, Lucia di Lammermoor, and the two 
great verismo operas, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, I believe that 
it is Italian comic opera that is your special interest. 


FZ. That is not quite true. I’m interested in all romantic opera, indeed 
in all opera as an art-form; and I try to blow the dust away and 
re-create faithfully any work I produce, working from the music. It is 
true, however, that I’ve made a special study of Italian comic opera, 
beginning with Piccinni’s La Buona Figliuola which I produced four years 
ago a: the Piccola Scala, through Rossini and Donizetti, to Falstaff. 

H.D.} . But you produced a number of comic operas before 1957, surely? 
FZ. Yh, yes, I was speaking chronologically. My first L’Elisir was at 
La & la in the 1954-5 season. I did my first Falstaff at the Holland 
Festi, | in 1956, my second in Israel two years ago, and now my third 
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at Covent Garden—always with Giulini. And I’ve another Falstaff pr: duc. 
tion to do in Italy, indeed I go back to Venice after L’Elisir to put ‘t on 
H.D.R. Don’t you find it boring to do a work so many times? 

F.Z. Oh, no, one learns from each production, and takes a J’itle tt of 
the previous production and incorporates it in the next. As far a 
Falstaff is concerned, I’m particularly happy to have been at < to produce 
it in London in the Elizabethan manner. The English opera-goer knows 
his Shakespeare and his Elizabethan theatre. But Italian comic opera— 
that’s rather different. 

H.D.R. We have seen productions of Italian comic opera here, you know 
F.Z. Yes. I don’t want to make a polemic, but most of your ideas have 
come from your seeing productions by Germans, or by Anglo-Saxon 
producers who have been brought up in the German tradition. This has 
led to severely stylized actions in Italian comic opera in this country, to 
exaggerations, to being too clever. 

H.D.R. But is not this almost inevitable if comic operas are to be per. 
formed in a language the audience does not understand? 

F.Z. Of course there is always the temptation to exaggerate in that case, 
but it must be restricted. I try to bring a different approach to each 
comic opera I produce, remembering all the time however that they stem 
from the Italian intermezzi and commedia dell’arte with their stock 
characters. I staged La Buona Figliuola in the manner of the second half 
of the eighteenth century, with elegant costumes and scenery. I/ Turco in 
Italia, on the other hand (in 1955 at La Scala), I staged as it might have 
been done by a poor Neapolitan theatre of the nineteenth century, with 
mixed styles in costumes and scenery. I turned the poet, Prosdocimo, 
into the manager of the company. He not only manceuvred the 
characters in the plot, but directed his company on the stage. Don 
Pasquale, on the other hand, at the Piccola Scala, I treated more 


Zeffirelli’s designs for villagers in the chorus 
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Zeffirelli’s designs for Adina and Dulcamara 


seriously. Pasquale is a cruel play. The way the young people treat the 
old man is not funny, nor is Pasquale himself a clown, although of 
course he is a direct descendant from the Pantaleone of the commedia 
dell’arte, just as Malatesta is obviously a refinement of the Dottore. 


H.D.R. And how have you approached L’Elisir d’Amore for Glynde- 
bourne? 


FZ. Well, first of all, I am aiming at making the whole thing appear 
spontaneous. Of course it will be rehearsed down to the last detail, but 
the effect must be one of spontaneity, even of improvisation. In Italy, in 
the early part of last century, comic opera was rather like the musical of 
today. It was the popular entertainment, and often contained topical 
references. Don’t you remember how Stendhal describes how he went to 
see I] Turco in Italia at La Scala four or five times in succession, and 
how on each evening the singer of the role of Don Geronio would change 
his interpretation according to what had been happening in Milanese 
society that day?* Obviously one cannot do this kind of thing today, but 
one can get the singers and chorus to give the impression of spontaneity 
and improvisation. 





*Stendial describes Giovanni Pacini’s performance of Don Geronio thus: 
‘Every evening, I remember, he would think up some new and original 
interpretation; one night he would give us a husband genuinely in love with 
his w:fe and driven to distraction by her irresponsibility; the next, a cynical 
philo: »pher who would be the first to shrug his shoulders at the singular 
whim of the helpmeet which fate had foisted on him. At one performance 
(I for et whether it was the fourth or fifth), Pacini risked a piece of absurdity 
so fo cign to our present code of manners that I hesitate even to describe it 
for fc 1c of shocking my readers’ susceptibilities.’ Stendahl then goes on to 
descri e at length how Pacini mimicked a certain Duke down to the last detail. 
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H.D.R. The chorus? I thought Italian opera choruses never acted. 
F.Z. That’s where you’re wrong. The Italian opera chorus bel ave; 
exactly as its grandfathers behaved. They are all individual types. and 
with a little thought and control they can be given their heads At 
Glyndebourne, of course, the chorus is hand-picked and will, in L’E ‘isir, 
be made up of village types, all individuals. The cast, too, is hand-pi :ked 
for what I have in mind. Each one of the principals I have worked with 
in the past, and each is about the best for being able to interpre my 
wishes in this opera. 

H.D.R. What about the scenery and lighting? 

F.Z. The sets I have designed are traditional in their construction: back- 
drops, borders and wings. They will be brightly lit, so that the audience 
can see all that is happening. I am not going to indulge in a lot of clever 
psychological lighting for this simple rustic comedy! 

H.D.R. You have talked a lot about last century’s Italian comic opera, 
and you have produced works by Donizetti and Rossini. What about 
Wolf-Ferrari, whose comedies are mostly based on Goldoni? Have you 
tried your hand with him? 

F.Z. No, for the simple reason that I don’t like Wolf-Ferrari, for reasons 
too complicated to go into now. 

H.D.R. What operas would you like to do in the future? 

F.Z. Don Giovanni, which I have already produced in Dallas, I would 
like to do in London ; Norma with Sutherland ; a Russian work, Boris or 
Khovanshchina. 

H.D.R. What about German opera? 

F.Z. No, no Wagner. But French perhaps. I did Mignon at La Scala, 
but I was not happy about it, as I did not do the designs myself. I hope 
to do Thais in Dailas in the autumn. And I want to do Traviata again. 
H.D.R. Well, I hope that most of your projects will be seen in this 
country, either in London or at Glyndebourne. 


An Operatic Study Centre in Zurich 


Dr Herbert Graf, former stage director of the New York Metropolitan 
Opera, and now Director of the Zurich Opera (Switzerland), has established 
the International Opera Centre, sponsored by the Zurich Opera Guild. The 
Centre, which will begin its first season on September 11 of this year, 
will give practical operatic experience to young artists and students of opera. 
The forty-week programme includes courses in such varied subjects as opera 
acting, solfeggio, musical dictation, score-reading, history of music and the 
theatre, fencing, dance and stage movement, costumes and make-up. Individual 
coaching of operatic roles, as well as ensemble study, will be made avzilable. 
The importance of television opera performance will be recognized. Students 
will be given the opportunity to perform in special opera productions wth the 
orchestra of the Zurich Opera. They will also attend rehearsals and pe:form- 
ances at the Opera House, and act as understudies in its productions. 

In establishing the Centre, Dr Graf considered the problems faced b:’ most 
young opera students, who, after completing their musical education, fi: d that 
lack of stage experience is an obstacle to obtaining a position in the better 
opera theatres of the world. The Centre is expected to be a steppin -stone 
from the School of Music to the opera house. The cost of tuition is £ ‘0 per 
annum. Further information is available from the Executive Secretary Inter- 
national Opera Centre, Zurich Opera House, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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‘La Vie Parisienne’ 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


the reflective Frenchman, the year 1866 was not without its 

s. There had been a cholera epidemic, the floods had been 

lly bad and, forebodingly, those upthrusting Prussians had inflicted 

yle defeat on the friendly Austrians at Sadowa. But at least the 

ife of the capital was gay, bright indeed; the clusters of gas-lit 

« were sO numerous that the name ‘la ville lumiére’ was no cheap 

From the northern gloom of Sweden, from mid-Victorian London, 

nd its life must have looked like a dazzling peep-show, the Second 

Empire waltzing on its toes into a giddiness from which only the shock 
of the Franco-Prussian war would bring the nation back to earth. 


It was an expanding and extravagant Paris, with the crinoline going 
ever larger, M. Winterhalter getting top prices for his paintings — and 
La Paiva too, for her favours, though she was no longer quite the 
cynosure she had been. Among theatrical events and scandals, Henriette 
Maréchal by the Goncourt brothers was held to go rather too far in the 
way of plain speaking about ‘that kind of thing’. And a lady of fairly 
easy virtue and Irish extraction, Cora Pearl, had been hissed in an 
operetia at the Bouffes Parisiens called Orphée aux Enfers which made 
fun of the great national lyric genius, Gluck. 

But the lyric stage was doing very well all the same. Mlle Nilsson 
(not, of course, Birgit) was singing La Traviata at the opera ; Mlle Galli- 
Marié was repeating her success of the former year, Mignon; la Patti 
was expected in Don Pasquale some time next year, to coincide with the 
Exposition Universelle; there was talk of a new opera by Monsieur 
Gounod, on the story of Romeo 
and Juliet with a new waltz for 
Mme Miolhan Carvahlo ; and Verdi 
had at last delivered all five acts of 
Don Carlos for the Opéra. Gavarni 
and Mile Georges would be missed 
from tout Paris audiences. But it 
was a good season. The quarrel 
which broke out between Hortense 
Schneider and Mlle Silly in the 
continuing success of La Belle 
Héléne at the Variétes did nothing 
to keep the public away ; the ideas 
for Le grande Duchesse, Mlle 
Schneid>r’s next role, were coming 
along n'cely ; and on December 28, 
when th _Emperor himself honoured 
the new operetta La Vie Parisienne 
at its fi ty-eighth performance, the 
compos’ and his librettists must 
have fel that fortune smiled. 


Jacques Offenbach 











Henri Meilhac Ludovic Halévy 


Jacques Offenbach was 47, Henri Meilhac 35 and Ludwig Halévy 32. 
Triumphs of other sorts lay ahead for all three. But the success of la 
Vie Parisienne must have seemed a consolidation: to us it can also 
seem, in historical perspective, a harbinger; just as Le Mariage de 
Figaro, with or without Mozart’s music, presages a national upheaval. 
La Vie Parisienne is the Second Empire, in miniature, on the brink. 


The success of the first night on October 31 had been doubted, though 
Offenbach, inviting Hortense Schneider to the occasion, expressed every 
confidence. In the event she and Princess Metternich competed as to 
which should first split her gloves with applauding. But the rehearsals 
had not proceeded smoothly. Plunkett’s stipulation was for a success that 
should run through (as well as mirror) the Exhibition due to open in the 
coming April. The original idea, taken from a one-act vaudeville pro- 
duced in 1864 and called Le Photographe — about a trick played on 
comic tourists — had promised very well as a subject. But then Brasseur 
was out of voice, Hyacinthe likewise (though of course witty merely to 
look at, with his long, sad nose), Lassouche’s timbre was thought too 
nasal even in that day and place, and Gil-Pérés . . . well he was really 
little more than an apology for a light tenor. 


Above all, who could be found —singers of charm being in such 
demand — to do justice to the delicious part of Gabrielle, the gatiére? 
(The glove and boot touches in this operetta may look slightly {-tishist 
to post-Freudians). In the event Zulma Bouffar, whose name the 
rhymesters discovered matched nénuphar (water lily), proved ide:.|. She 
came from outside the run of Palais Royal stars: Offenbach had .potted 
her when he was on tour in his native Cologne and raised he: to the 
position of a star in the Bouffes du Passage de Choiseul. (She \ as still 
queening it in the nineties as directrice of the Café-Concert, La F urmi) 
She became an idol of the Second Empire public, and so it is pe 1aps 4 
little surprising that the name of a rival should crop up compe tively 
early in the text of La Vie Parisienne. (But rhyme is a stern aster.) 
For the Swedish baroness lists among the things she particularly \ ints to 
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The original theatre poster designed by Chéret 





enjoy in Paris not merely La 
Patti dans Don Pasquale but also 
Thérésa dans Le Sapeur. Th 2résa 
(Emma Valladon) won succes at 
thirty at the Alcazar with the song 
‘Un sapeur n’a peur de ricn~ 
which would be fairly strong meat 
even for a Swedish baroness. 
Brasseur had the three roles of 
the Brazilian with his moneybags 
(an image now linked in the British 
public mind with Massine in his 
ballet Gaieté Parisienne), Frick, and 
also Prosper. Hyacinthe (Duflost) 
was the duped Swedish baron, 
Pérés was the very Parisian cynical 
young man, Boninet; Lassouche 
was the chief waiter, and Priston 
was a hoarse but apparently much- 
liked Gardefeu. Céline Montaland 
played the Baroness Gondremarck 
with great personal charm; and, 
beyond all expectation, the little 

Zulma Bouffar, the first Gabrielle touch of melancholy in the role of 

. the professional courtesan Métella 
(with her Letter Song) was perfectly realized by Honorine, yet another 
of the tribe of diseuses, café-concert singers, or whatever name seems 
most appropriate. (The name Meétella goes back to a vaudeville of 1862, 
La clef de Métella, about just such a character, a demi-mondaine— or, as 
the word in vogue was, a ‘demoiselle’.) 

Is La Vie Parisienne, musically considered, one of the best in the 
canon? I think both La Périchole and La Grande Duchesse superior, 
and yet there is a wonderful, devilish, dancing vivacity about this score 
—rather as if Offenbach, feeling that vocally it was not going to be up 
to much, was bent on making the rhythmical brio carry the evening. 
It was remarked that the last act showed some falling-away: but of 
what operetta, including Offenbach’s best, can that not be said? Here, 
however, it is perhaps the dramatic side which falters. The climax is so 
clearly the wonderful bogus dinner which is got up in the country for the 
benefit of the Swedish couple who have expressed a wish to meet the best 
society and whom Gardefeu (who merely picked them up at the si»tion 
to exploit them) introduces to a society party consisting of footme: and 
chambermaids dressed up in their Sunday finery, together with a — wiss 
admiral whose uniform gives way behind (‘Son habit a craqué dans | 
dans le dos’) and, of course, Gabrielle, the glove-girl, who is sc 
supple, meaning that she can pass in all three worlds. Around the S 
are types who have become almost classic (in the sense that the figu 
the commedia dell’arte are classic): Bobinet, the blasé boulev: 
contrasted with Old Gardefeu, who is all blague and the wisdom o 
self-indulgence. 
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Bu how, the reader may be asking, do all these quintessentially Parisian 
types and notions translate? Well may he ask. For not only is there 
this  ouble —a nettle seized by A. P. Herbert in his version by simply 
maki z the Swedes into comic English tourists who are then gulled by 
even omic-er comic Froggies — quite a new slant on a work which was 
mear to make fun of tourists for Parisian audiences themselves. I do 
not | 1ow quite how Geoffrey Dunn will have coped with the angle of 
‘nati nal’ vision, if at all. But in one respect one can hardly envy him 
his tesk of translation in the narrowest sense of the term, because in this 
score (as in no other hitherto, to the same extent) Offenbach reveals one 
of his most subtle and delicious characteristics (shared of course with his 
immortal librettists), which is none other than to ‘send up’ the French 
language for its vacillations of tonic accent. 

How can one describe this, without recourse to numerous illustrations, 
anyhow not always revealing out of their context? To put it briefly, it 
is that whereas you cannot shift the accentuation of a word in German 
or English without making it sound absurd (e.g., Brahms’s “Wie bist du 
MEIN-e K6nigin, when what he wants to say is “Wie bist du meine 
KON-igin’ and his music won’t let him!), you can play the accents in a 
French word like ‘compliment’ in a dozen different ways as the music 
fancies and it will be funny in an active, amusing —as opposed to a 
suffering, clumsy— way. A glance at the chorus of courtiers in La 
Périchole will show this kind of thing in action perfectly. ‘No compli- 
ments to your wife’ is first ‘Pas de compliments’ and then suddenly the 
music makes it into ‘pas de(deux) compliments-sa Ma-daa-me’. And so on. 


From La Vie Parisienne a pregnant example is the giddy tilt given by 
the tongue-twister which illustrates Gabrielle’s tipsiness at the party, 


Two of Malcolm Pride’s costume designs for ‘La Vie Parisienne’ 
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Malcolm Pride’s design for Act 1, scene 1, of ‘La Vie Parisienne’ 


by the manipulation of the stresses and the game of tricking you into 
stressing the mute ‘e’ wrongly. “Tout tourne, tourne, tourne ; tout danse, 
danse, danse et . . . [syncopating] voila déja que ma téte s’en va .. .’, etc. 
Compared to translating that, putting the story into perspective for an 
English audience must be child’s play. We may be sure Mr Dunn has 
performed miracles. 

Of the gems in the score one hardly knows which to prefer. How 
charming, for instance, is the scene of reading Baron Gondremarck’s 
letter to the accommodating Métella: ‘Etre vieux n’est rien, blase n’est 
Pas grave; mais quitter Paris . . .. and the bolero which launches it on 
its course, ‘Portez la lettre 4 Métella’. I would also point to the chorus 
of employees at the beginning, Bobinet’s ‘Elles sont tristes, les marquises’. 
and his duet with Gardefeu, ‘Repeuplons les salons’, and tha‘ trio 
cited above on the enchantments of Paris. And, of course, there ‘s the 
finaie of the bogus dinner-party with Gabrielle impersonating the «/idow 
of a colonel asking his ghost — ‘Es tu content, mon colonel . . .?° (Can 
it, only four years later, have had a faintly ironic overtone?’ The 
mockery, the self-indulgence and the vertigo of a whole epo i are 
mirrored in this enchanting work. 





Opera Index for 1960 will be published this month. Regular subscribers to OPERA wi receive 
it as part of their subscription; other readers may obtain it by sending their n. i¢ and 
address together with 2s. 6d. to opera, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E 
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What the Public Wants 


RAYMOND STALLMAN 


Wy do modern operas fail to have an enduring appeal? The answers 
give’ by composers, librettists and producers in the symposium published 
in t!e January issue seem to call for a comment by a paying member of 
the »pera-going public. The views put forward here may not command 
universal assent, but it may perhaps be claimed that they represent a 
subsiantial segment of opinion. 

[he most valuable contributions to the symposium were surely those 
of Benjamin Britten and Rolf Liebermann, who show faith in their work, 
a practical sense of what can be done, and the confidence to do it. Their 
key-sentences are ‘I believe passionately in the intelligibility of the words 
—opera being a fusion of music, acting, painting and poetry, of which 
the last-named demands to be understood’ (Britten), and “The most 
important task of a theatre is the creation of an ensemble’ (Liebermann). 
Intelligibility and ensemble—these are the two vital factors in the presen- 
tation of modern opera, as probably of all operas, past and present. 

The other articles, interesting as they are, betray by implication rather 
than by statement why modern opera fails to gain a lasting affection. In 
their various ways the authors show themselves to be ‘mixed-up kids’. 
Often they are self-contradictory, capricious, guilty of intellectual 
snobbery, bursting with enthusiasm and at the same time defeatist. 

What but lack of appreciation can Luigi Dallapiccola expect from 
rich and idle middle-class audiences of canary-fanciers, since he admits 
that modern composers have eliminated Love and instead have substi- 
tuted Care, Doubt and Solitude without canary-warblings? Do not 
‘mere people’ still go to opera in Italy? Quite a few do in London. 
Granted that a bit of ‘Sorge’ may be good for us, granted the sincerity of 
the thoughts he strives to express in music, may not some of them be a 
trifle too rarefied if one single wrong lighting effect can be a catastrophe? 
(Absit omen if his operas reach Covent Garden!) The thoughts of poor 
old bourgeois Beethoven as expressed in Fidelio still survive all sorts of 
gaffes of lighting and even a wrong beat or two. 

How far opera audiences have been psychologically conditioned by 
the cinema is problematical. But does not Francis Poulenc commit an 
anaci'ronism in saying that Debussy in Pelléas et Mélisande had sensed 
that ‘he cinema had modified our point of view? Pelléas et Mélisande 
was -omposed before the cinema had become a universal form of enter- 
tain cnt. However, Pelléas has admittedly had a great, and sometimes a 
disin’-grating, effect on many modern composers, who became pre- 
occu ied not only with changes of set and atmosphere but also (as 
M. F -ulenc says) with a character’s ‘varying states of soul’. It requires a 
first- ass genius satisfactorily to depict ‘states of soul’. That is why 
man twentieth-century operas sound pretentious and arid. 

Bh W. H. Auden and Ronald Duncan are pessimistic about the 
chan »s of any new work being performed. This pessimism may be 
warr ited in Britain, but in Germany and Italy scarcely a season passes 
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without first performances of new operas, which may or may not be 
successes. State aid, however, on which these depend, is differe: tly 
regarded in Britain, where apparently only a business or institution iat 
is making a profit is considered deserving of financial assistance. “he 
Prime Minister in a recent House of Commons debate on the Press sa d: 
‘I do not see why the taxpayer should subsidize a journal which can iot 
stand on its own feet.’ Substitute ‘opera house’ for ‘journal’ and ‘he 
point is obvious. 

Consequently, for the last ten years, we have seen the no doubt 
altruistic Covent Garden administration falling over itself to feed forcign 
celebrities to voracious canary-fanciers in order to fill the house for 
balance-sheet purposes, while the production of native works has, on the 
whole, gone overboard. Lately a largely new audience has emerged 
which appreciates that a fine cast of native singers in a well-integrated 
ensemble can give just as satisfying performances as a cast of celebrities. 
Can this audience, not averse from new experiences, be induced to 
respond sympathetically to modern works along the lines indicated by 
Rolf Liebermann? It is up to managements, composers and librettists 
not to let the opportunity slip by. 

What must librettists and composers do? Provide works which are 
intelligent and intelligible and not too self-consciously clever, not over- 
loaded with verbiage, philosophical red-herrings and abstruse symbolism, 
and give these works a human appeal. Do not bother unduly about 
finding heroines of mythical significance, and try to break away from 
stale quasi-Maeterlinckian moods, and especially from ‘varying states of 
soul’. Why eliminate love? Everybody loves it. Not that this means the 
elimination of what is valuable in the so-called ‘new’ factors of Care, 
Doubt and so forth. But let us have tension and intelligibility above all. 

It does not matter whether we are shown a world waiting for H- 
bombs to go off, tramps waiting for Godot, or Butterfly waiting for 
Pinkerton, so long as the drama grips the listener and is not cluttered up 
with too much preaching at an audience. Heavily static librettos may not 
succeed nowadays, but M. Poulenc errs in citing the second act of Tristan 
und Isolde. If a libretto, static or not, can inspire such music as Wagner 
poured into this act, success will inevitably follow. It is ultimately on the 
music that success or oblivion will depend. It is on the emotions rather 
than on the intellect that the primary effect must be made. Modern 
opera composers too often give the impression of being rather ashamed 
of catering for ‘mere people’. We want to feel that the composer is 
talking to us, not to the bloke with the sublimated brows at the erd of 
the row. 

There remains the problem of the production of new works. It is said 
the cost of mounting a new production at Covent Garden is 2 out 
£20,000. On a work of the standard repertory, capable of being re- ived 
season after season, such an expenditure in principle is perfectly jv 'stifi- 
able. But such an outlay on a work whose place in the repertc y is 
highly problematical is another matter. Especially open to criticisr is a 
lavish expenditure on a new production of old operas for the sole pu >ose 
of starring a celebrity, while there are so many other urgent calls « the 
management’s resources. 
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? o one expects the sudden materialization of a programme in London 
suc) as that quoted by Mr Liebermann for the Hamburg ‘review’ of 
con 2>mporary opera, with eight different works presented within a week. 
Suc a venture at Covent Garden might cost upwards of £150,000, an 
imp acticable proposition. But it is not unreasonable that Covent Garden 
sho Id produce one new native and one new foreign opera each year. 
Bec use of the uncertain chances of these works gaining a secure hold 
on he opera public, could they not be performed in a full musical 
rep esentation by resident artists in English, but with an experimental 
or :xeleton stage production? With the aid of modern lighting and the 
use of curtains, screens and cyclorama, could they not be mounted at 
per! aps less than half the cost of a full-scale £20,000 presentation? 

lor the appearance of international stars the house is filled whether 
the production is new or old. It would be pleasant to present them 
always in the most sumptuous conditions, but the money available is 
limited and fair is fair: an audience is just as entitled to hear the works 
of great contemporary composers as it is to hear great contemporary 
artists. Unless there is some policy of compromise, then it is to be feared 
that modern works, native and foreign, will receive recognition far too 
rarely at our leading opera house. 


Coming Events at Home 


Royal Court Theatre. The Workers’ Educational Association (Central London 
and Westminster Branch) is presenting a Brains Trust on ‘Art and the People’ 
at this theatre on Sunday, July 11, at 6.15 p.m. The chairman will be Norman 
Fisher, and the panel will be the Earl of Harewood, Yehudi Menuhin, George 
Devine and Anne Wood. This will be followed by a performance of Bizet’s 
Dr Miracle by the National School of Opera Workshop, conducted by Brian 
Priestman, produced by Colin Graham, and designed by Ralph Koltai. 


Morley College Opera Group is presenting three performances of The Beggar’s 
Opera (arr. Britten) on June 13, 16 and 21, and two of the successful double 
bill, Lennox Berkeley’s A Dinner Engagement and Scarlatti’s 11 Trionfo dell’ 
Onore, on June 14 and 15. Lawrence Leonard will conduct the Morley College 
Opera Orchestra, and Geoifrey Connor will produce. 


Taynton House (near Gloucester) is presenting three performances of Gluck’s 
Orpheus on June 22, 23 and 24 as part of a week of ballet, opera and other 
music. For the first time in this country the title-role will be sung by a 
baritone, John Lawrenson, with Jeanette Sinclair as Eurydice. John Sanders is 
the conductor, Robert Clifford the producer. Applications for tickets should 
be made to A. N. Currer-Briggs, Taynton House, Gloucester. 


SUMMER FESTIVALS SPECIAL NUMBER 


As |; t year, we intend to publish an extra issue of OPERA in mid-October. 
enti: y devoted to the summer festivals. In addition to reviews, photographs 
and « sts of the performances, there will be some editorial features devoted to 
the h tory and development of the Florence May Festival. Additional reviews 
of th new works by Henze, Martinu and Barraud, scheduled for production 
durin the early part of the summer, will appear in our regular numbers. 
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Enzo Sordello Carlo Felice Cillario Carlo Badioli 


SOME GLYNDEBOURNE NEWCOMERS 
Enzo Sordello 


The baritone who is singing Belcore in L’Elisir d’ Amore was born near 
Macerata. He was a school-teacher for five years, and when he sang in a charity 
concert it was discovered that he had a voice worth training. He studied at the 
Conservatorio Guiseppe Verdi in Turin, in 1952 won a Scala-sponsored contest 
and was for a time a member of the Cadetti della Scala. He made his début 
at Cuneo as Enrico in Lucia di Lammermoor in 1953. During the 1953-4 


season he sang one or two small roles at the Scala, and then opened the 
1954-5 season there as Cinna in Spontini’s La Vestale opposite Callas. At 
La Scala he has sung Belcore, Albert in Werther, Tonio and other roles. At 
the Metropolitan in 1956-7 he was heard as Marcello, Enrico and Malatesta. 
Since then he has sung all over Italy, at the Vienna State Opera, at the Stoll 
in London (Lucia di Lammermoor, 1957) and he was recently heard in the 
concert performance of Beatrice di Tenda in New York with Joan Sutherland. 


Carlo Felice Cillario 

The conductor of the new production of L’Elisir d’ Amore was originally a 
violinist. He studied at the Conservatorio G.B. Martini in Bologna, and in 
1942, after a career as a solo violinist turned to conducting, his first engage- 
ment being at the Odessa opera house. Engagements followed in Europe and 
South America, and in 1946 he founded the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Natioral University of Tucuman, Argentina. In 1954 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra at the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires, and 
since 1959 has been conductor and director of the Orchestra da Cameva of 
the Angelicum, Milan. He has conducted opera at the Teatro Colén in 1955 
(Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio) and 1960 (Aida, Tosca); at the Teatro [ iceo, 
Barcelona, 1957-8; and at Bergamo, Turin, Venice, Bologna, Lisbon, ¢ iring 
the last two years. He has also conducted the Royal Philharmonic Orc! estra 
in London. 


Carlo Badioli 

Glyndebourne’s Dulcamara in L’Elisir d’ Amore was born in Raver 
1917. He studied in Bologna, and made his début in 1945 at Bergamo 
Comte des Grieux in Manon, singing the role soon afterwards at the 
Lirico in Milan with the Scala company. The same year he sang in f 
(Don Alfonso in Cosi fan tutte at Lyons, Pistol at Toulouse, and Bar 
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Herbert Fliether Dorit Hanak Heinz Hoppe 


ll Barbiere in Paris). During the 1948-9 season he was engaged for a long 
Australian tour, and sang a variety of roles, and in 1952 he appeared at the 
Stoll Theatre, London, with an Italian company as Bartolo, the Sacristan, and 
Benoit. Subsequently he toured the provinces. Badioli has since sung in 
America with the Chicago Opera, in Holland, Germany, and at all the leading 
Italian opera houses. He has specialized in buffo roles including Don Pasquale, 
Melitone, Vaarlam, Dr Bombasto (Arlecchino), Leporello, Lunardo (J Quattro 
Rusteghi), Kecal, Sancho Panza (Massenet’s Don Quichotte) and the Marquis 
(Linda di Chamounix). 


Dorit Hanak 

This season’s new Blonde in Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail was born in 
Graz in 1932. She studied in Vienna, and subsequently won first prize for 
coloratura at the Concours International de Chant, Belgium. She began her 
operatic career at Gelsenkirchen, and is now a member of the Graz Opera. 
She has made guest appearances in Diisseldorf, Essen, Hanover and Vienna, 
and her repertory includes Norina, Gretel, Marionette (Wolf-Ferrari’s La 
Vedova Scaltra), Bastienne, Zerlina, Fiarkamilli (Arabella), Carolina (/1 Matri- 
monio Segreto) and the Woodbird (Siegfried). 


Herbert Fliether 

The German bass-baritone who sings Pizarro in this year’s revival of 
Fidelio studied in Berlin and with Charlotte Busch between 1949 and 1953. 
He made his début at Essen in 1953, remaining there until he joined the 
Hamburg Opera in 1957. He visited Dublin with the Essen company in 1956, 
singing Wotan in Die Walkiire, and has appeared as a guest artist in Berlin, 
Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, Cologne and Stuttgart. His other roles include the 
Dutchman, Apollo (Alceste) and Daniel (Handel’s Belshazzar). 


Hein Hoppe 

This tenor (appearing in Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail) was born in 
Miin: er in 1924. During the war he was captured by the Russians, and when 
he rc‘urned to Germany he began to study singing, spending three years 
(1950 3) at the Detmold Conservatory. He made his début at Miinster in 1953, 
move ' to Bremen in 1955, and since 1956 has been a member of the Hamburg 
State Opera. He came with the Hamburg Company to Edinburgh in 1957, 
singit ; Tamino and Nurreddin (Der Barbier von Bagdad). He has also 
appe: ed as guest artist with other German companies. 
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WORLD REPORTS 
Three New Italian Operas 


An eagerly-awaited event at LA SCALA, MILAN, was the first performa ice 
of the new opera by Ildebrando Pizzetti, J] Calzare d’ Argento (The Si ver 
Shoe), with libretto by Riccardo Bacchelli. Divided into two acts, ‘he 
story tells of a May fair in medieval Lucca. A strolling singer, 
Giuliano della Viola, loves and is loved by Metarosa, daughter of a rich 
merchant, Paio di Nocco. But they cannot marry because her parents 
will never accept as son-in-law this singer with no ‘background’. They 
meet in the cathedral square, but soon have to part sorrowfully, for 
Giuliano cannot adapt himself to the idea of becoming a merchant. He 
then goes into the church, where an embassy from the Duke of Bohemia 
has just offered a silver shoe to the Holy Face. He kneels before the 
crucifix, but can make no offering because he has nothing but his voice. 
The crucifix replies by giving him its silver shoe. But as he leaves the 
church Giuliano is accused of sacrilegious theft. Nobody believes in 
the miracle, and the singer is tried and condemned to death. Even Meta- 
rosa suspects him. However, as a last favour he is allowed to enter the 
church once more, and here, before all the townspeople, the miracle is 
repeated. Released and compensated for the loss of his good name, 
Giuliano cannot remain among the people who suspected him, and he 
goes off to roam the world with his songs, taking with him the unhappy 
love of the girl who did not believe enough in him. The crowd intones a 
long hymn of praise to the Holy Face. 

It will be seen that the text is rich in dramatic situations and move- 
ment: two miracles, an uncertain love, a market crowd, a death sentence. 
Moreover, the principal character is a strolling player whose occupation 
is singing. Opportunities were not lacking, therefore, for a score that 
could be of the most opulent effect. But I would say that Pizzetti has 
resisted the temptations in that direction. His crowd is agitated and 
alive and his characters are all in the round, but the general treatment 
always keeps to the measured aristocratic lines that have always marked 
out the path of this composer — a musician who has been extraordinarily 
faithful to himself from youth to old age, without any wavering or 
temptation. Here he seems, indeed, to show an even greater avoidance 
of expression than in Murder in the Cathedral, where a mere fluent 
lyricism seemed to permeate the whole score. In the new opera we re- 
encounter the old Pizzetti in the musical declamation, in which he scems 
almost to weigh up the spoken scansion of the words, and rather slow 
them down in the process. A slightly popular flavour is apparent in 
Giuliano’s part, but it is more of a hint than a definite tendency ; while 
its lyricism, even in the most dramatic episodes, is never of a comp! :tely 
abandoned kind. More passionate is Metarosa, in the long solo pa-sage 
in which, while the second miracle is taking place off-stage, she expr °sses 
the torment of her love without faith. But the merit of the whole : core 
consists, in my opinion, in the unity of the choral mass, in the o: :rall 
picture, broken up into many details, and yet always harmoniously ight 
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Giuseppe Di Stefano (centre, in white) in Act 1 of ‘Il Calzare d’ Argento’ 


and executed with rare balance, and ending with the fascinating final 
chorus. This last is certainly an ‘anthology piece’, one that will take its 
place alongside the best of the composer’s output. 

The performance met with an excellent reception, which became 
increasingly enthusiastic as the evening wore on. Giuseppe Di Stefano 
at last made his reappearance in this theatre after a long silence, giving 
a good account of the effective but not difficult part of Giuliano. 
Rosanna Carteri was a convincing and pleasing Metarosa. Marco 
Stefanoni, Anna-Maria Canali, Rolando Panerai, Edith Martelli and all 
the rest of the large cast combined wonderfully to bring about the unity 
of the performance, which was conducted harmoniously and lovingly by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni. The single set, designed by Lorenzo Ghiglia, was 
more reminiscent of Siena than of Lucca, but the production by 
Margherita Wallmann almost succeeded in recreating the atmosphere of 
a Giotto fresco. CLAUDIO SARTORI 


Rome. It is difficult to describe Renzo Rossellini’s opera Uno Sguardo 
dal Ponte (A View from the Bridge), since it created such a numbing 
borecom that, after an hour or so at the TEATRO DELL’ OPERA, one was 
force:! to concentrate more on keeping awake than on listening to the 
ramb'ing, virtually non-existent music. Cleverly exploiting the success 
of Arthur Miller’s play (which was produced here by Visconti and 
playe | to packed houses a year or two ago), the composer cooked up this 
pasti ie of Puccini (without the tunes), Zandonai, & Co.; an opera 
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New York as seen in ‘Uno Sguardo dal Ponte’ 


without any drama, without any musical interest, without any style, good 
or bad. Under the circumstances, there is hardly any point in mentioning 
the unfortunate singers, except to say that Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and 
Clara Petrella struggled hard to give life to roles which, though they had 
been dramatic enough in the original play, were flattened into pasteboard 
by the dull, unaccented music. 

Readers who saw the play will recall that one of Miller’s less happy 
inventions was a lawyer who spoke directly to the audience, intended as 
a kind of Greek chorus. In Rossellini’s opera this role becomes, for most 
of the time, a speaking part (the lawyer sings only when addressing other 
characters ; to the audience he speaks), with the result that whenever the 
music seemed to be fumbling towards a climax, the lawyer (Giuseppe 
Valdengo) appeared and started talking. The drama collapsed again, 
every time. Piero Zuffi’s set was handsome, though unfunctional. One 
saw a good deal of Brooklyn Bridge (with a rather unconvincing skyline 
beyond, apparently including Rockefeller Centre!), but the action was 
generally confined to a little box at stage right, representing the home of 
Eddie Carbone. The staging, by the composer’s brother, the film-direc 
Roberto Rossellini, was perfunctory. WILLIAM WEA\ 


Venice. I arrived in Venice on April 14, the day after the clam« 
first performance of Luigi Nono’s opera Intolleranza 1960 at the TE 
LA FENICE. Among the brave little band of music critics, gathered fo 
Festival of Contemporary Music, rumours spread concerning the se 
performance. “The Fascists are going to make even a worse demor 
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tior this time,” somebody told me. ‘The police have refused to assume 
nsibility.. “The theatre won’t allow women and children in the stalls.’ 
was with some concern for the safety of my new suit that I went 
e second performance, and with little hope of giving the opera my 
ided and impartial attention. As it turned out, the rumours were 
afounded ; my suit and I emerged unharmed, and I was able to hear 
opera with greater ease—and perhaps greater objectivity — than 
olleagues who heard its opening night. The work seems to me much 
bold than it seemed to the Fascists, apparently; and the libretto’s 
k on police and bureaucracy merely reminded me of Menotti’s 
Consul. 
{usically, Nono’s work is of great interest, a first attempt at an opera 
1e latest musical idiom. The choruses are particularly affecting and 
iatic, stereophonically enveloping the listener and including him, 
sweeping him into the flow of the drama. But, for the rest, Nono was 
hampered considerably by his libretto, far more dated than the 1960 in 
the title would indicate. The characters, ‘An Emigrant’, ‘A Woman’, 
‘A Rebel’, etc., are obviously mere ciphers, and consequently can hardly 
work up much concern in the listener. Also the libretto, in its condem- 
nation of intolerance (and indifference), scatters its shots on the Nazis, 
the atom bomb, bureaucracy, floods—and again the effect is diluted. 
A single example of intolerance is enough to make us hate all intolerance. 
Still, the performance was an effective one. Personally, I was not 
impressed by the projected abstractions of Emilio Vedova (one of Italy’s 
most highly thought-of painters, and a Venetian), nor by the rather 
muddled staging by Vaclav Kaslik. Bruno Maderna’s conducting of the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra was, however, very impressive, and so was 
the singing. Petre Munteanu was the Emigrant, and sang nobly through 


Catherine Gayer (left) and Petre Munteanu in ‘Intolleranza 1960° 














a taxing part. Italo Tajo was in great form as a Tortured Man, an! a 
young American soprano, Catherine Gayer, made a great impressior as 
the emigrant’s Companion. Her long scene was one of the musical h: :h- 
spots of the score, too. I doubt whether Nono’s opera will enjoy m. ny 
performances outside the limited circuit of specialized festivals, but i. is 
surely an important step in his career, and a step which should lead | im 
to more operas. WILLIAM WEAVE% 


Milan. In addition to the new Pizzetti opera, reviewed elsewhere, a rev val 
of Bellini’s 7 Puritani provided some surprises. The performance was entrusted 
to the safe and skilful direction of Antonino Votto, and the principal in‘er- 
preters were to have been Renata Scotto, Gianni Raimondi and Etiore 
Bastianini. But the unexpected illness of Raimondi compelled the manige- 
ment of the theatre to fall back on the young tenor Gianni Jaia, who sanz at 
the Scala for the first time. In the circumstances, his performance was praise- 
worthy. Nevertheless, I do not share the view of those who, having heard 
Jaia previously at Bergamo, promptly asserted that here was a second Gigli. 
Jaia undoubtedly has an excellent voice, soars easily to high notes and has an 
attractive timbre, but he is young, not only in years, but also in the state of 
his studies. His intonation is far from perfect, and the placing of the voice is 
at times faulty. 

Jaia is generous and does not spare himself, and he made a good effect 
with an indulgent public. But I continue to be of the opinion that his appear- 
ance at La Scala was premature and perhaps dangerous for his career. Will 
he have the courage and perseverance to continue to study as if his début at 
La Scala had not taken place? I am afraid not, and in that case we are 
threatened with the loss of a potentially excellent tenor—perhaps even a great 
one. However, we shall see, and if I turn out to be a false prophet, so much 
the better. Renata Scotto had serious difficulties to overcome in her part and 
did not always do so with ease, but at any rate as an interpreter she was 
excellent. So was Bastianini, whose timing and assurance are always praise- 
worthy, even if sometimes we might wish he would identify himself a little 
more with the character he is portraying. 

At the PICCOLA SCALA we have had a notable triple bill of one-act operas: 
Torneo Notturno, by Malipiero, Pour un Don Quichotte, by Jean Pierre 
Riviére, and Maria Egiziaca, by Respighi. Maria Egiziaca is certainly not 
among its composer’s significant works, nor was the theatrical realization of 
this concert-oratorio suited to the small stage of this theatre. But in Marcella 
Pobbe it had an excellent interpreter, of safe intonation and bewitching voice. 
On the other hand Torneo Notturno, which was being performed in Milan 
for the first time, is one of Gian Francesco Malipiero’s most effective scores, 
theatrically speaking. It dates a little, and has perhaps the characteristic 
literary flavour of the period of Sem Benelli’s last works under the influence 
of D’Annunzio. But musically it shows a return to a language in which 
polemics are abandoned in favour of a new lyrical articulation that does not 
despise variation, development and thematic recapitulation. And the profound 
and systematic pessimism of the composer finds its outlet in a new lyricism 
of expression. 

Pour un Don Quichotte (the title in Italian was Per un Don 
Chisciotte) is the work of a young French musician who won the Ricordi 
Prize for a chamber opera. And it is just about the best that can emerge {rom 
a competition of this sort in these days when such competitions no longer 
have a raison d’étre, considering that opera-houses the world over are always 
athirst for interesting novelties. On a truly exceptional text the score weaves 
its threads into a typically French sound-texture, but it is the product of a 
France that stopped short at Ravel and perhaps has not yet perfectly u: der- 
stood what he had to teach. Don Quixote is about to die and has reco: «red 
his sanity, that is to say, he wishes to repudiate all his mad heroic ac: ons. 
But Sancho and Dulcinea now believe in his fantasies and give him bac’ his 
faith in his ideals. Don Quixote thereupon grasps his sword and dies sia: \ing 
up as he is once more donning the clothes of his by now immortal char: ter. 
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(above) A scene from ‘Pour un Don Quichotte’ 
(below) Marcella Pobbe in ‘Maria Egiziaca’ 


)re is not very convincing. Riviére has obviously studied seriously, but 
not yet succeeded in finding a personal language to express his indi- 
y. This does not mean that there is no hope for his future, since he is 
iedly well-equipped scholastically. Denise Duval, Gabriel Bacquier, 
\cina and Henri Doublier were excellent interpreters. 

three operas were conducted by Nino Sanzogno with the particular 
1 that this conductor loves to lavish on those works that most engage 
ibilities—in other words, truly magnificently. CLAUDIO SARTORI 
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Rome. The Ring at the TEATRO DELL’OPERA ended horribly, at least for 
I went to the Sunday matinée of Gétterdammerung, where Martha Mddl : : 
Briinnhilde instead of Liane Synek, who had sung it inadequately in 
preceding operas. Miss Médl is, alas, no longer in condition to sing the ta 
role. Her singing in the first two acts of the opera was painful; just before 
last act, an anonymous voice over a loudspeaker announced the superfli 
news that Miss Médl was indisposed. She graciously appeared in the last ; 
anyhow, which became a kind of orchestral interlude for the most part. 
the rest, the production of the last opera of The Ring was along the line 
the other three: non-existent staging and ridiculous sets (the hall of 
Gibichungs was a kind of neo-classical portico, shakily projected, restin; 
the familiar Bayreuth-style platform). WILLIAM WEAV 


Cagliari. The season at the TEATRO MASSIMO opened with Donizetti’s / 
Bolena, with Gloria Davy in the title-role, Oralia Dominguez (Jane Seynx 
Nicola Zaccaria (Henry VIII), Clara Forti, Ezio De Giorgi and Giorgio Ta 
Carlo Felice Cillario conducted and Enrico Frigerio produced. The seas 
continued with J Quattro Rusteghi (Ilva Ligabue, Adriana Martino, Vitt 
Palombini, Paolo Pedani, Vito Susca, Alessandro Maddalena and Mario Spi 
conductor, Bruno Bartoletti), Viozzi’s Allamistakeo (Martino, Pedani, Si sca. 
Tadeo, Spina; conductor, Cillario) and // Tabarro (Luisa Malagrida, Joao 
Gibin, Ugo Savarese; conductor, Cillario). 


Catania. The season at the TEATRO MASSIMO BELLINI continued with / Vespri 
Siciliani (Margherita Roberti, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Giangiacomo Guelfi 
Ferruccio Mazzoli; conductor, Oliviero de Fabritiis), Manon (Virginia Zeani, 
Giacinto Prandelli, Renato Cesari; conductor, De Fabritiis), La Fanciulla del 
West (Luciana Serafini, Daniele Barioni, Piero Guelfi; conductor, Vincenzo 
Bellezza), The Consul (Clara Petrella, Jolanda Gardino, Piero Guelfi; con- 
ductor, Luciano Rosada) and Un Ballo in Maschera (Floriana Cavalli, Eugenia 
Ratti, Lucia Danieli, Renato Cioni, Giuseppe Taddei; conductor, Nello Santi). 


Catanzaro. At the TEATRO COMUNALE on March 22, the premiére of Nello 
Seguirini’s La Barricata (libretto by Mario Gaslini) was given. The principal 
roles were taken by Adriana Delli (Maria), Sergio Feliciani (Il Marchesino), 
Gino Pasquale (Ademaro) and Franco Mieli (Leader of the Conspirators). 
The composer conducted. 


Mantua. The season at the TEATRO SOCIALE opened with La Traviata, in which 
Anna Moffo made her local début as Violetta. This was followed by Tosca, 
with Anna De Cavalieri, Flaviano Labd (Cavaradossi) and Piero Cappuccilli 
(Scarpia) and Nabucco, with Felice Schiavi, Mirella Parutto (Abigaille) and 
Lorenzo Gaetani (Zaccaria). Federico Del Cupolo conducted both these. 


Naples. Recent events at the SAN CARLO have included the first local perform- 
ances of Weber’s Oberon, Donizetti’s Rita and Stravinsky’s The Nightingale. 
Oberon was conducted by Hermann Scherchen and produced by Franco 
Enriquez, with Mirto Picchi (Oberon), Margherita Roberti (Rezia), Agostino 
Lazzari (Huon) and Miriam Pirazzini (Fatima). The other two operas were 
given in a double bill, conducted by Gabor Otvos. Eugenia Ratti, Carlo 
Franzini and Giulio Fioravanti sang in Rita; Antonietta Pastori, Cecilia Fusco, 
Salvatore Gioia, Fioravanti, Carlo Badioli, Alfredo Colella and Pina Esca in 
The Nightingale. There were revivals of Manon Lescaut, with Floriana 
Cavalli, Carlo Bergonzi, Giuseppe Valdengo, Antonio Cassinelli and Mariano 
Caruso (conductor, Gabriele Santini); Madama Butterfly, with Onelia Fineschi, 
Vera Magrini, Giuseppe Gismondo and Enzo Mascherini (conductor, Ugo 
Rapald), and L’Amico Fritz, with Edda Vincenzi as Suzel, Anna Maria ®ota 
as Beppe, Lazzari in the title-role and Ugo Savarese as Rabbi David ‘con- 
ductor, Vincenzo Bellezza). 

Pisa. The season at the TEATRO VERDI opened with Nabucco (Mirella Pa utto, 
Dora Minarchi, Nicola Tagger, Dino Dondi, Salvatore Catania; cond ctor, 
Giuseppe Morelli), followed by Werther (Clara Petrella, Renata Davini, —uigi 
Pontiggia, Catania; conductor, Manno Wolf-Ferrari). 
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Padi . At the TEATRO COMUNALE VERDI Rosanna Carteri recently sang the 
title- 2le in Tosca, with Giuseppe Savio as Cavaradossi and Orazio Gualtieri 
as S srpia. Ivo Sanvini conducted. 

Trie e. The TEATRO GIUSEPPE VERDI resumed its season (there was a two 
mon is’ break between December and February) with Tannhduser, in which 
Her’ Wilfert sang both Venus and Elisabeth. Ernst Kozub sang Tann- 
hau: r, Raymond Wolansky sang Wolfram and Peter Lagger the Landgrave; 
Fra: esco Molinari-Pradelli conducted. Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini, con- 
duct d by Franco Capuana, was sung by Leyla Gencer, Renato Cioni and 
Ans mo Colzani. The season ended with Cavalleria Rusticana (Gigliola 
Fraz oni, Fernando Ferrari, Lino Puglisi) and Amahi and the Night Visitors 
(Gic anna Fioroni, Agostino Lazzari, Guido Mazzini, Leo Pudis); both operas 
wer: conducted by Alberto Zedda. 

Ven ce. The season at the TEATRO FENICE ended with three novelties, as well 
as < revival of La Bohéme (Virginia Zeani, Jolanda Michelli, Giuseppe Di 
Stef..0, Enzo Sordello; conductor, Luciano Rosada). Malipiero’s Mondi 
Cele:ti e Infernali and Ghedini’s La Pulce d’Oro were given in a double bill 
under the direction of Ettore Gracis; Cavalli’s Ercole Amante, also conducted 
by Gracis, had Raffaele Arié as Hercules, with Adriana Lazzarini, Lucy 
Kelson, Luigi Ottolini, Florindo Andreoli and Alessandro Maddalena. 


AMERICA End-of-Season at the Metropolitan 


New York. The revival of Wozzeck after a season’s absence, as the METRO- 
POLITAN’S sole concession to the modern repertory (a 100 per cent improve- 
ment, however, on last season, which had none), was admirable in intention if 
not in execution. Having recovered from an emergency eye operation, Karl 
Béhm was on hand to repeat his commanding, if somewhat externalized, 
account of Berg’s score. Virtually the same cast that had performed the opera 
successfully under B6hm in 1959 was on hand, the sole exception being Ralph 
Herbert instead of Karl Dénch as the Doctor. But the spirit that animated 
the 1959 production: was only fleetingly present. In place of the original 
producer, Herbert Graf, Michael Manuel produced with a degree of per- 
missiveness that tended to chaos and confusion. Inadequately lighted, the 
well-designed but poorly executed scenery of Caspar Neher showed up at its 
worst. The Metropolitan’s subscription audiences listened politely, but many 
got up and left before this short opera was over —a contrast to the enthusi- 
astic reception that greeted it two years ago. 

This has been an extraordinary season for opera in English translation, 
used in five operas out of twenty-four. Wozzeck employed the translation by 
Vida Harford and Eric Blackall used at Covent Garden in 1951. Despite the 
largely American cast, much of the text failed to come across. Hermann 
Uhde’s Wozzeck emerged with a German accent, which would be more 
understandable did this writer not have a clear recollection of a very effective 
delivery during the first Metropolitan season. Neither Uhde nor Eleanor 
Steber (Marie) was in good voice, though the former acted with the intelli- 
gence and dramatic sense that one has come to expect of him. Miss Steber, 
never ideally cast as Marie, gave an unsatisfactory, untidy portrayal that was 
partly, but not quite, redeemed by its intensity. Paul Franke’s roly-poly 
Captain, sung with remarkable musicianship, seemed more amiable than 
unbalanced; and as the Doctor, Ralph Herbert, for all his good intentions, 
suggested a figure in a Lehar operetta. Offsetting this were excellent perform- 
ances from Charles Anthony as Andres and Alessio De Paolis as the Fool, 
and good ones from Kurt Baum as the Drum Major and Ezio Flagello as the 
First Apprentice. There was also some remarkable playing from individual 
members of the orchestra. But these virtues were not enough to offset the 
flat, mechanical nature of the production as a whole. 

A hardy perennial of the Bing administration, Don Carlos, returned in the 
four-.ct version in Italian (the score of 1884, minus Fontainebleau) that has 
becor e familiar here. Despite the presence of the original producer, Margaret 
Webs er, the revival fell far short of the magnificent 1950 performances under 
Fritz Stiedry. The chief, but by no means the only, culprit was the con- 
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ductor, Nino Verchi, whose apparent inability to hold the ensembles toge her 
made for a series of minor disasters, in which singers would travel one « ay, 
the orchestra another. The opera had obviously been under-rehearsed (per aps 
understandably, at the end of a long and taxing season) and cast cha ges 
were so frequent the required teamwork never had a chance to develo; in 
spite of Miss Webster’s perceptible efforts. As a result, though there \ ere 
excellent moments in some of the individual portrayals, no single perfi rm- 
ance stood out with the qualities of, say, Cesare Siepi’s Philip II in 1959. 
Franco Corelli’s Don Carlos might, with its superior vocal equipn ent, 
have been memorable, had he not been careless with musical line and pl: yed 
to the gallery with interpolated high notes, at the same time lurching and 
strutting about the stage, almost oblivious of his fellow-artists. Giorgio To-zi’s 
King Philip was disappointing, despite the noble delivery of his great aria, 
because it did not convey the Machiavellian qualities of the role. Elisadeth 
was sung in most performances by Mary Curtis-Verna (in one by Leonie 
Rysanek). Though her performance was innocent of the finer points of acting, 
Miss Curtis-Verna sang with an admirable grasp of a telling phrase and a 
sweetness of tone which was sometimes impaired by cloudy production and a 
tendency to slide off pitch. In place of Giulietta Simionato, who unexpectedly 
cancelled her performances scheduled for the latter half of the season, Eboli 
was sung by Nell Rankin and Irene Dalis, both with much intensity, the 
former with more accurate musicianship. Robert Merrill (the single veteran 
of the 1950 opening performance) and Mario Sereni shared the role of 
Rodrigo. Hermann Uhde was miscast in the role of the Grand Inquisitor 
(what made the management think it should be given to a baritone?), though 
his forceful acting provided compensations. Other castings in five perform- 
ances included Eugenio Fernandi as Carlos and Jerome Hines as Philip. 


The last production of the season, Parsifal, is worth mentioning mainly in 
its historical perspective as the annual successor to the first pirated version 
under Conried in 1903. Since the days of Flagstad and Melchior, Parsifal 
has rarely represented the Metropolitan’s Wagnerian wing at its best, and this 
year’s production was no exception. The settings of Leo Kerz, though 
designed in 1956, actually look much older, being a feeble compromise 
between Bayreuthian symbolism and the representational designs of a Joseph 
Urban. The production, which was credited to Nathaniel Merrill, was _per- 
functory. Karl Béhm’s conducting was well-paced but lacking in warmth, and 
he often failed to keep the brass in hand. The one truly distinguished 
performance on stage was Jerome Hines’s familiar Gurnemanz, a sonorous 
and noble creation clearly in the line of the great interpreters of this role. 
Hermann Uhde’s Amfortas also had its moments, but it suffered, like many 
of Uhde’s performances this season, from vocal difficulties. 


Ralph Herbert was ill-advised to undertake Klingsor, a role he might have 
performed with distinction a decade ago. Margaret Harshaw sang Kundry 
with her customary musicianship but with a pronounced wobble in the middle 
voice and only a rudimentary suggestion of the character (according to 
reliable sources, Irene Dalis, who sang the last Kundry of the season, fared 
somewhat better). Ramon Vinay’s Parsifal sounded strained and tired, and 
seemed stiff and wooden on the stage, but redeemed itself in a second act 
sung with a dramatic insight that recalled the finest of his performances as 
Tristan and Loge. Between the superb choruses of Tannhduser under Solti 
and the fatigued crew that performed in this end-of-season Parsifal there was 
no resemblance whatever. 

Happily, the season’s final weeks were enlivened by several promising 
débuts. There —_ the single Gilda of Nerina Santini which received mixed 
notices in the and the Musetta of Dorothy Coulter, a performance 
which drew fort  etmeet unanimous praise. By far the most impressive c: the 
newcomers, however, was Gianna D’Angelo, who sang Gilda in the se:son’s 
final Rigoletto on April 5. By the time ‘Caro nome’ had advanced a few »ars, 
it was clear that here was one of the loveliest lyric-coloratura voices » be 
heard here within recent memory, and by the time the performance was 
finished it was being compared with that other great Metropolitan Gi! 4 of 
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Biserka Cvejic as Amneris Gianna D’ Angelo as Gilda 


the past decade, Erna Berger. Miss D’Angelo’s flawless control in the orna- 
mented solo passages, her limpid trills, and the vibrance of her high notes 
captivated the hearer and won for her several impressive ovations, no doubt 
the start of a loyal New York following. Nor did she disappoint dramatic- 
ally: as lovely to look at as she was to hear, she acted with touching restraint 
and conviction. She was accompanied by the familiar Rigoletto of Robert 
Merrill and the Duke of Jan Peerce, both a shade or two below their best on 
this occasion, but both performing like seasoned troupers. A very good 
Maddalena was Mignon Dunn, and William Wildermann was an admirable 
Sparafucile. 


Verchi was also the conductor for the season’s Aida, which had its ups 
and downs in eight performances. The dominant impression of the early 
performances was of Giulietta Simionato’s Amneris, more impressive than last 
season, and incomparable in the envenomed delivery of the ‘Empia razza’ 
passage. After the interesting and subtle Aida of Leonie Rysanek in Novem- 
ber, the role was sung by Mary Curtis-Verna, Lucine Amara and Leontyne 
Price (repeating her well-known successes in Vienna and Chicago) until, by 
the last performance of the season (April 14) it was the turn of Birgit Nilsson. 
On that occasion the Yugoslav mezzo-soprano Biserka Cvejic, known to 
Viennese audiences, made her local début. The evening clearly belonged to 
the two women. Miss Nilsson had some difficulty at the beginning in estab- 
lishing pitch, a problem which persisted into ‘O patria mia’ but was resolved 
immediately thereafter. As Isolde, at moments, we have had a hint of what 
Miss Nilsson might do with her pianissimo, though nowhere near as much as 
we would have liked; but here, in the Nile Scene and in the Final Duet, we 
had the full flowering of this remarkable voice in a performance of breath- 
taking beauty. It was, dramatically, somewhat less satisfactory, badly costumed 
and n.ade up, and inclined to be more aggressive than Miss Cvejic’s somewhat 
passive Amneris. The latter revealed an opulent voice and an attractive but 
not yc! commanding presence. 

Fer the record, the rest of the cast consisted of Kurt Baum, who began 
with _paque, foggy tones as Radames but went on to deliver a very satisfac- 
tory » count of his music in Acts 3 and 4; Anselmo Colzani, an intermittently 
effecti' e Amonasro; Norman Scott, a woolly-toned Ramfis; and Ezio Flagello, 
ason ‘ous King. Of the conducting, and of the dreadful ballet, a carry-over 
from .st season, the less said the better. RICHARD REPASS 
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A scene from Flagello’s ‘The Sisters’ 


New York. The MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC produced the premiére of The 
Sisters, an opera in one act by Nicholas Flagello. The libretto by Dean 
Mundy is set in a New England sea-coast town about 1820. It involves three 
sisters who live with their tyrannical father, and the elopement of one of the 
sisters with a visiting French sailor. It is unfortunate indeed that the story is 
told with such trite dialogue. Flagello’s music is singable and appealing and 
deserves a better vehicle. A trio sung towards the end of the first scene, in 
particular, is melodious and well constructed. The cast consisted of members 
of the school’s ‘workshop’ who, however, had quite a little professional 
experience. Lucille Perret (Maryanne) sang Musetta and other leading parts in 
Cincinnati last summer. James Cosenza, who took the part of the sailor, has 
sung in Yugoslavia. Mr Flagello, who conducted his work, seemed to have 
difficulties making the student orchestra follow his clear-cut beat. Mr Flagello 
also seemed to have difficulties in conducting Wolf-Ferrari’s // Segreio di 
Susanna, with which his own opera formed a double bill. Angelica Lozada, 
who made such a good impression in last season’s performance of The Pearl 
Fishers, was Susanna and Nolan Way played the husband. 
FRANK FREUDENTHAI 


New York. The METROPOLITAN OPERA has commissioned Marvin David Levy, 
a 28-year-old American composer, to write an opera based on Eugene O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra. The libretto is being written by Willis Butler, 
and it is hoped that the work will be completed in time for the 1963-4 season. 
Levy has written three short operas, including The Tower, produced at Santa 
Fé in 1957. The two winners of the Metropolitan Opera auditions, sponsored 
by the National Opera Council, were Francesca Roberto, soprano, and George 
Shirley, tenor. They both receive Metropolitan contracts and scholarships 
valued at $2,000. 


Two operas written specially for television recently had their prem) res: 
Leonard Kastle’s Deseret and George Thaddeus Jones’s Break of Day. N ther 
work had much critical acclaim. 


New Orleans. NEWCOMB COLLEGE gave the first performance of C rles 
Hamm’s The Box during the winter. The composer conducted and proc iced. 
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How on. The Houston (Texas) Grand Opera Association is a young organi- 
zatio : the present season is only its sixth. This might seem surprising for a 
city ‘© Houston’s size, by far the largest in Texas, with a population of over a 
milli 1 and a very fine symphony orchestra, formerly under the conductorship 
of L »pold Stokowski. Since the Opera Association came into being, Walter 
Hert rt has been its director; he is a conductor of vast experience in this 
cour -y and abroad and a musician with a profound and expert knowledge of 
oper . The more puzzling is Mr Herbert’s continuous policy of producing 
oper in foreign tongues, with a very few exceptions. Still, to give a work of 
the nmense scope of Die Walkiire, as Mr Herbert did last’ year, with the 
addi‘ onal asset of Jerome Hines’ first Wotan anywhere, is very much to the 
cond ictor’s credit. But when it comes to Puccini’s Turandot, there seems to be 
no v-lid reason for giving it in Italian. The same goes for La Traviata, which 
was ‘he second production. The Tales of Hoffmann, however, which will 
follo'v, is to be given in English, fortunately. 

Musically and theatrically, it must be said, Turandot was a remarkable 
achicvement. Richard Tucker sang his first Calaf, in a production which was 
painstakingly prepared and provided with beautiful scenic designs. Mr Tucker, 
in top form vocally, sang with silvery timbre, and rose powerfully to the 
climaxes of that formidable part. The occasion was also marked by the 
American début of a young American soprano who had sung successfully in 
several European countries, Lucille Udovick. Her voice is big, with a dramatic 
ring; she was able to negotiate the fiendishly difficult aria with ease and 
sustained breath control. Occasional ‘white’ tone did not seriously impair a 
most favourable impression. Elisabeth Carron was a Livi of rather small 
calibre, though endowed with a lovely, shimmering soprano voice. The 
important part of Timur was in the very capable hands of Miklos Bencze, 
formerly of the Budapest Royal Opera, a bass of noble countenance and 
moving expressiveness. Peter Wolf’s scenery had grandeur and vividly rich 
colour, and there was a finely imaginative production by Glynn Ross. Walter 
Herbert's intuitive and searching musicianship was convincingly evident in his 
unfolding of Puccini’s most elaborate and resplendent score. But I could not 


help noticing the bland expressions on the spectators’ faces during the long 
involved proceedings of the plot. I remember the huge success Turandot had 
in German translations in Vienna and Dresden, with Jan Kiepura and Richard 
Tauber, many years ago; opera-lovers in Houston would, I am sure, have 
similarly preferred ‘None shall sleep’ to ‘Nessun dorma’. SERGE SAXE 


San Antonio. Artistically speaking, the 17th Grand Opera Festival here 
(February, 25 to March 5) strutted off most adventurously with its opening 
productions of Manon Lescaut and Elektra. Yet only Elektra released the 
soaring excitement that spells success in opera, for, through a chain of uncon- 
trollable circumstances, the Puccini revival lay limply earthbound. Immediate 
cause of its trouble was the late substitution of Licia Albanese for the 
ailing Dorothy Kirsten in the title-role. No stranger to Puccini's fitfully 
interesting heroine, Miss Albanese is an admirable artist in or out of vocal 
prime, a professional who takes such emergencies in her stride. Without 
benefit of rehearsal, however, she played it safe and confined herself to out- 
flung arms and pretty poses. Meeting her for the first time was no doubt 
unsettling for the young American tenor, Charles O'Neill, singing his first 
Des Grieux. Moreover, the langorous mood and weakish volume favoured by 
Victor Alessandro’s reading with the San Antonio Symphony achieved little 
of the golden lyrical passion and drama in the work. Miss Albanese sang 
a guar ed ‘In quelle trine morbide’ but a movingly impassioned ‘Sola, perduta, 
abbanc onata’. A hulking figure of placidly unromantic temperament, O’Neill 
sounde | weary—and thus off-pitch—but earnest. Ercole Bertolino’s Lescaut 
was the most consistently well-sung character, with a creditable Geronte by 
Valfric ) Patacchi and amusing bits as Edmondo and the Lamplighter by Luigi 
Velluc: . Costuming and lighting were efficiently routine, and Peter Wolf's 
settings -—save for three puny paper rocks intended as New Orleans desolation 
—were more conventional than commonplace. There was little to stir the 
enthusi sm of the less than 4,000 first-nighters in the 6,000-seat cavern of San 
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Antonio’s Municipal Auditorium. While the giant proscenium opening was 
helpfully masked down for visual intimacy, the music’s intimacy often suc- 
cumbed in a hall fit only for 3-D spectaculars. 

More than 3,000 customers for Strauss’s aging shocker cheered a genu: iely 
triumphant performance by Astrid Varnay, back in her native land for the 
first time in five seasons. Mr Alessandro emphasized the score’s porten ; of 
Der Rosenkavalier rather than the expected dissonances and frenzies. | fost 
unexpected and credible it was, if not quite what Strauss had in mind. “iss 
Varnay left no doubt about Elektra’s consuming passion to avenge her 
father’s death and underplayed the morbid depravity associated with the part 
— except when she clawed the earth for the axe. The result was less psy cho- 
heroic than usual, more realistic, human and powerfully moving. The \ oice 
seemed better than at last hearing and only slightly edgy at the top. Hers was 
a magnificent presence throughout. Frances Yeend, who had made a brilliant 
Metropolitan Opera début in the same role a week earlier, was a beauti ully 
assured Chrysothemis, a blonde and vibrantly lyrical foil to Elektra’s dark 
dominance. The young Chicago baritone Michael Bondon impressed both eye 
and ear as Orestes and Dallas mezzo, Lizabeth Pritchett, rescued Klytemnestra 
from caricature with a voice of ample quality and technique. Best in smaller 
roles were Norman Kelley as Aegisthus and Sammie Boswell and Clare Alice 
Conner, two solid local talents, among the Maids. 

The Festival then reverted to such ‘safe’ works as Rigoletto (with Richard 
Tucker, Roberta Peters, Robert Weede) and Aida (with Leonie Rysanek, 
Roberto Turrini, Nell Rankin). RUAL ASKEW 


San Francisco. After Kurt Adler had announced the cancellation of the 
coming autumn season owing to union difficulties, on April 21, agreement was 
announced three days later, and the season will now take place as scheduled. 
In addition to the first United States performance of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the premiére of Norman Dello Joio’s Blood Moon, the season will 
include a new production of Nabucco and a revival of Lucia di Lammermoor, 
with Joan Sutherland. 


San Francisco. Rossini’s La Cenerentola, in Arthur Jacobs’s English version, 
was staged here during April by the ACTORS’ WORKSHOP, a non-profit group 
which has previously not attempted opera. It was performed with piano 
accompaniment played by Evelyn Olivier, the musical director. Jan Kohloff 
was Cinderella, and Morgan Upton produced. The bracelet was replaced by 
the traditional glass slipper. 


Santa Fé. The fifth summer season, lasting nine weeks, is to open on June 28 
with Der Rosenkavalier, and will include the American premiére of Hinde- 
mith’s News of the Day conducted by the composer, a double bill of 
Stravinsky’s Perséphone and Oedipus Rex (Stravinsky will conduct one per- 
formance of each of these works), Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe 
(produced by the composer), La Bohéme, Carmen and The Marriage of 
Figaro. All performances will be sung in English with the exception of the 
Stravinsky double bill. This double bill and The Ballad of Baby Doe will also 
be given at the forthcoming Berlin Festival. 


JAPAN 


An Italian company is to visit Japan early in the autumn at the inv tation 
of the Japan Broadcasting Company. The repertory will include / Piritani 
and Aida, and the artists will include Renata Tebaldi, Giulietta Simiona:o and 
Mario Del Monaco. Negotiations are in progress for the first Ja anese 
performance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream in the large orchestral \ rsion. 
The FUJIWARA OPERA COMPANY recently gave an indifferent performanc~ of !! 
Barbiere di Siviglia, in which, however, a new Japanese coloratura sc >rano, 
Akemi Karaki, made a good impression as Rosina. The company’s pr senta- 
tion of Madama Butterfly in a shortened version in one of Tokyo’s | ading 


night-clubs should not perhaps go unnoticed. 
C. A. E! \ND 
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AU: TRIA Karajan’s ‘ Parsifal” 


Vien 1. For a whole year Herbert van Karajan’s STAATSOPER thinking has 
revo! ed almost exclusively round his new production of Parsifal. (Karajan 
prod 2es One major work every year; he is already quite occupied with next 
year’ Pelléas et Mélisande.) Parsifal had to be a major effort; there had been 
no p ‘duction in Vienna for the past seventeen years. Besides, it was no secret 
that .arajan was not exactly an ardent admirer of Wieland Wagner’s Bayreuth 
Pars al and wanted to create something of his own. He was obviously less 
inter sted in the mysteries of Wagner’s score than in the problems of staging 
Wag er—which has been his vocation, hobby and passion of late. No doubt 
he ted very hard, searching his artistic conscience, but the result is no 
Gesc itkunstwerk. It is a work of art so far as the music is concerned, but 
betw en the very beautifully played music and the often amateurishly handled 
prod:ction on the stage there was a larger abyss even than the enormous pit 
of th.. Staatsoper. 

Musically, it was almost perfection. The Vienna Philharmonic played with 
complete dedication and with that sensuous sound that makes them the best 
opera orchestra on earth on such a night. Karajan’s musical concept is power- 
ful, moving and immensely lyrical, never dragging, the sound always lean, so 
that (he wonderful score became translucent, revealing much detail that one 
does not hear often. The only comparison that comes to the mind is 
Knappertsbusch’s conducting of the work in Bayreuth. Perhaps one could say 
that Knappertsbusch’s Parsifal has nobility; Karajan’s has poetry. Consequently 
the poetic moments—the Flower Maidens’ scene, the back-stage choruses and 
the great climaxes came out best. 

Karajan, the producer, had some good ideas. The first-act transformation 
gave the optical (as well as the acoustical) illusion of Parsifal and Gurnemanz 
walking through the forest, with the Grail’s temple seemingly approaching 
through the trees. It was a poetic vision; it wasn’t done with mirrors, but with 
the help of six turning veils. Karajan also showed skill in the handling of the 
beginning of the Flower Maidens’ scene—an early impressionistic painting, with 
the lovely Maidens dancing through a misty spring morning far in the rear. 
That too was sheer poetry. The rest unfortunately was often dim, sometimes 
completely dark, and there were moments of slight confusion and outright 
embarrassment. The entrance of the Knights of the Grail—that scene alone 
makes Wieland Wagner’s Bayreuth production of Parsifal his masterpiece— 
was unconvincing, and once the Knights were on stage they walked around 
the Grail in two circles, which was ridiculous. An old stage proverb says, 
‘When in doubt, remain in darkness’, and the producer’s doubts must have 
been as impenetrable as the darkness that settled down in the second act as 
soon as Parsifal made his entrance. What went on between him and the 
Flower Maidens no one could say, because it remained hidden by veils. It 
was a good idea to have the singers remain behind the wings and have the 
members of the ballet dance their parts, but why didn’t we see them? And so 
the beautiful voices came out of the darkness, and the audience grew impatiemt 
and frustrated as if it had been asked to see an unlit rehearsal. Things got 
even worse during the seduction scene of Kundry and Parsifal which is so 
difficult to stage anyway that even Wieland Wagner has failed to solve it. 
Karajan did not even try. He let the two singers appear under strong lights 
when they were singing, and disappear into darkness when they were not. 

Kundry was sung by Elisabeth Héngen in the first and third act, and by 
Christa Ludwig in the second. Karajan felt this compromise was necessary 
since h: couldn’t get an ideal Kundry for all three acts. But the compromise 
violate’ Wagner’s intentions and of course ruined the mystic central thought 
of Kuniry’s redemption. What is today perhaps understood as the psycho- 
analytic 11 complexity of the figure (John Warrack a few months ago referred 
to Kun ry as serving ‘the Venus-cult and the Mary-cult’) became a mere stage 
trick, ir a futile effort of vocal cosmetics. However, Karajan’s productions 
have a vay of growing up and developing. We have seen how his Tristan has 
improv. | in the past two years, how he became more certain of his own 
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intentions and consequently gave us more light; and the distressing effec’. in 
The Ring are gradually beginning to disappear. (He now plans to revise the 
unsuccessful second act in Siegfried.) Perhaps his productions shouldn’ be 
analysed and criticized before they are, like any decent claret, at least ‘ive 
years old. I predict that this Parsifal will yet have more depth and improv = as 
time goes by. Why, we may even see the day when the part of Kundry will 
be sung by one singer! 

The great artistic experience was, after Karajan’s conducting, Hans Ho ‘er’s 
Gurnemanz. Hotter sang this part six years ago in New York where Pa. sifal 
is given in a Hearer’s Digest version, and last year just once in Bayreuth He 
gives the character of Gurnemanz, which is notorious for dullness and 
monotony, an entirely new dimension. The part is ideal for Hotter’s voice, 
Suddenly Gurnemanz becomes a wise, great human being, instead of just bein 
a loquacious bass bore. When Hotter steps up on the stairs below the (rai 
to remind Amfortas, the weakling, of his great mission, it is Hotter who scems 
to be the king rather than Amfortas. Every movement of Hotter’s is thought 
out, convincing, free of any mannerism. A magnificent performance. 

Eberhard Wachter’s Amfortas was clearly dominated by this imposing 
Gurnemanz. He was a noble Amfortas but he was not quite the suffering 
Christ and he failed to convince and move us with his outcry of ‘Erbarmen!’ 
A week earlier we had heard Wachter as Eisenstein in a wonderfully inspired 
Karajan performance of Die Fledermaus (which now, after a mere two months, 
is already a great improvement over the nervous unsentimental first night, for 
Karajan is now beginning to conduct the real Johann Strauss) and there 
Wachter was inimitable. But no artist, no matter how versatile, can be Eisen- 
steinjand Amfortas, and at this moment of his career Mr Wachter is a happy 
man;*and perhaps a happy singer shouldn't be asked to suffer in front of the 
Grail. Walter Berry was an excellent Klingsor, intelligent, singing beautifully, 
never trying to force his voice or to give us some cheap magician’s mannerisms. 
Tugomir Franz sang Titurel with an authentic black bass voice. Héngen was 
a great Kundry in her two acts. Christa Ludwig sang very well but her clear, 
technically perfect voice was swept away by Karajan’s Wagnerian climaxes, 
and she had to sing most of her part under bad lights, wearing the improbable 
costume of a fin-de-siécle courtesan chez Maxim’s. The climaxes also proved 
fateful for Fritz Uhl, who performed Parsifal with intelligence but somehow 
failed to convince us of growing ‘wise through pity’. His healthy voice didn't 
have all the metal needed for the part. The fact is that Kundry must be a 
hochdramatische soprano and Parsifal a Heldentenor to be able to cope with 
their near-impossible parts. The sextet of the Flower Maidens was truly 
enchanting, a genuine vocal orgy. Never before have I heard such beautiful 
singing in this scene as from Gundula Janowitz, Hilde Gueden, Biserka Cvejic, 
Anneliese Rothenberger, Gerda Scheyrer and Margarethe Sjéstedt. Erich 
Walter showed his fine choreographic hand in the second act. Heinrich 
Wendel’s sets and the men’s costumes were interesting. The first act was a 
beautiful picture. But then came utter darkness. 

A great evening, but not a great production. It could have been, as they 
would say around Madison Avenue, ‘the Parsifal of the Century’, if Karajan, 
the conductor, had engaged a producer up to his own musical mastery. Wieland 
Wagner, for instance. The suggestion will naturally be turned down indignantly 
by all hands, and the chances are practically nil—but I will stick-my_neck out 
and say that we could have a wonderful Parsifal, a real Bihnenweil- 
festspiel if the two ‘chefs’ could only get together. Then we would perhaps 
have everything: a sense of mystery and a sense of power on the stage, and 
some of the finest Parsifal playing I have ever heard in my life. 


JOSEPH WECHSSERG 
EGYPT 


Cairo. The opera season opened with the premiére of Renzo Rossell xi’s Le 
Campagne, with Magda Olivero, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Ferruccio Tagliav ni and 
Carlo Cava; Bruno Rigacci conducted and Franco Rossellini produce’. 
was followed by Aida (Floriana Cavalli, Anna Di Stasio, Umberto Borsé, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, Cava; conductor, Manno Wolf-Ferrari). 
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GERMANY Changes in Ber in 


Berlin. While West Berlin’s new opera house in the Bismarckstrasse (C’ ar- 
lottenburg) is nearing completion, and rehearsals for the 1961-62 season hve 
begun behind its windowless facade, the old STADTISCHE OPER is alreidy 
showing signs of demolition. Since the new production of The Bartered Bide 
at Christmas there have been (apart from one new ballet production) cnly 
performances of existing repertory, such as Carl Ebert’s lively Le Nozze di 
Figaro and Heinz Tietjen’s The Ring, with several changes of cast. How much 
of the old order will be retained by Gustav Rudolf Seliner’s new régime 
depends largely on which of the soloists’ contracts are renewed. At the 
moment it looks as if the mainstays of Ebert’s ensemble will not be required 
any longer: such stalwart artists as the soprano Stina Britta Melander and the 
bass Peter Roth-Ehrang are going to join the Hamburg company. 

Meanwhile the East Berlin STAATSOPER is showing great activity. The 
season opened with Don Carlos, in a powerful and visually impressive pro- 
duction by Erich-Alexander Winds, with clear, simplified sets by Heinz Pfeiffen- 
berger. Franz Konwitschny’s conducting had some magnificent moments and, 
in the cast, Gerhard Frei’s King Philip, Martin Ritzmann’s Carlos and Kurt 
Rehm’s Posa matched the excellence of Hedwig Miiller-Biitow’s Eboli and 
Ludmilla Dvorakova’s Elisabeth. 

In the exquisite chamber theatre in the same building, the APOLLOSAAL, an 
offshoot of the main Staatsoper, a charming new discovery has been staged — 
Georg Philipp Telemann’s Pimpinone. This ‘comic interlude’, a forerunner of 
opera-buffa, was written for the Hamburg theatre in 1725 to a German text, 
which closely resembles the libretto of Pergolesi’s later Serva Padrona. The 
old fool and the pretty serving-maid who makes him her husband are musically 
characterized with frivolous and astonishingly humorous artistry. The highly 
gifted young Horst Stein conducted, and Reiner Siiss and Erna Roscher sang 
and acted their difficult baroque roles most effectively. Heinz Riickert 
developed a witty and ingenious production, with sets by Hainer Hill. 

The world premiére at the Staatsoper this season is an opera called Tai 
Yang Erwacht (‘Tai Yang Awakes’), briefly mentioned in last month’s issue. 
The opera is based on a left-wing political play, set in China, by the late 
Friedrich Wolf. The composer, Jean Kurt Forest, has not forgotten that he 
comes from the realm of applied art and programme music. He uses the 
traditional Chinese pentatonic scale and builds the scenes round effective 
ballad-style songs, in which the influence of Kurt Weill is unmistakable. The 
text is not deepened by the music, but rather underlined. The performance 
was a straightforward one, under Hans Léwlein’s baton, with sets and 
costumes by Hainer Hill. Sona Cervena, the outstanding Czech mezzo-soprano 
at this theatre, was dramatically and vocally competent in the title-role, but 
could not develop her artistic capabilities to the full. 

The Staatsoper is the first German theatre to perform the newly orchestrated 
version of Boris Godunov, after its premiére in Leningrad and subsequent 
American production at the Metropolitan. More than ten years ago Shostako- 
vich re-orchestrated the work from the piano reduction published in Moscow 
in 1931, which contained all the scenes composed by Mussorgsky. This new 
version thereby avoids Rimsky-Korsakov’s well-meaning efforts to mould the 
substance and form of the work. It remains for the individual theatr. 
decide what to perform and what to cut, and by-passes the old problen 
whether to take as authentic Mussorgsky’s first or second versions. [ 
former, as is well known, lacks both Polish scenes (that is, a whole act), 4 
the latter contains several subsequent additions to the other scenes. 


In Berlin, in contrast to Leningrad and New York, the Polish scenes 
omitted. and the characters of Marina and Rangoni were therefore mis 
Musically this can be justified, for the Polish act has definite weaknesses \ 
compared to the rest of the opera. However, Berlin did not consistently ac 
to the earlier version, but played the other scenes with all the additions o' 
second version, such as the famous contralto aria sung by the hostes 
the inn, and the Nurse’s ‘Song of the Gnat’. The orchestral sound Shostak« 
has created comes much nearer to Mussorgsky’s spirit than did that o/ 
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New Productions in Berlin 








pve) ‘Don Carlos’—Gerhard Frei (Grand Inquisitor) with Theo Adam (King Philip), and 
Ludmilla Dvorakova (Elisabeth) with Rudolf Jedlicka (Posa) 


(below) ‘Pimpinone’, with Reiner Siiss and Erna Roscher 
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Gerhard Frei as Boris in the East Berlin production of ‘Boris Godunov’ 


highly romantic Rimsky-Korsakov. Shostakovich uses collective effects, treat- 
ing the orchestra chorally, so to speak, and thus creating a plastic sound rather 
than individual tone colours. Only occasionally does his dynamic exaggeration 
jar, particularly in the coronation scene, where at the fortissimo climax he 
indulges a personal liking for recorded music by using a tape of the Kremlin 
bells. Such super-realism is well suited to the famous production at the 
Bolshoi Theatre, where photographically accurate reproductions of the Kremlin 
and copies of historical costumes are used. 

Under the confident conducting of Kurt Sanderling, a re-immigrant to 
Germany from Leningrad and clearly an outstanding musician, the orchestra, 
chorus and production were well co-ordinated and the perforrnance had 
brilliance and greatness. Gerhard Frei as Boris, Erich Witte as Shuisky, Fred 
Teschler as a wonderfully characterized Pimen, Gertrud Stilo as the Nurse, 
Gertrud Prenzlow as the Hostess, Sona Cervena as Feodor and Ingeborg 
Wenglor as Xenia were the most important in an ensemble of excellen‘ actor- 
singers. Heinz Riickert controlled both intimate scenes and crowd scenes 
equally well, in the beautiful framework of Heinz Pfeiffenberger’s sets. Other 
features of the spring season have been a new production at the Staats«per of 
Gluck’s Orfeo with Sona Cervena in the title-role, and the traditiona’ opera 
performances by graduates of the West Berlin Hochschule fiir Musi’. The 
only outstanding achievement of the latter was the featherweight \ rtuoso 
coloratura of the American Catherine Gayer in the first act of Die Zau/’ ’rflote. 

From September the old THEATER DES WESTENS in the Kantstrasse West 
Berlin, which has hitherto served as the Stidtische Oper, will bec: ne an 
operetta theatre. The director, Hans W6lffer, is recognized throughout -urope 
as a specialist in modern, literary light theatre, and plans to give ¢ first 
German performances of My Fair Lady and West Side Story. 

H. H. STUCKENSC? ‘IDT 
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ie. Instead of Die Frau ohne Schatten at the STADTISCHE OPER here, Oscar 
ichuh’s illness made it necessary to mount another, less complicated 
opera, and the choice fell on Arabella. The result was a very cultivated 
fined production on traditional lines. If it had little Viennese flavour, it 
ikably belonged to the 1860s. Personally I would have preferred a 
zalistically conceived production. But Ekkehard Griibler’s stylized basic 
, aich was used through all three acts (the open stage with black 
ma, flanked on both sides with monumental Makart-pillars) forced the 
»wroducer, Hans Hartleb, to adopt a greater amount of stylization than 
appropriate — especially for the ball and the hotel lobby. Collaborat- 
sely with the lighting engineer, he built up wonderfully evocative lyrical 
«its, and his whole production showed that steady and natural pulse 
only unobtrusive producers ever achieve. 
s-ecially pleasing was Wolfgang Sawallisch’s clearly shaped, eminently 
t reading of the score, which enabled -us to understand much more of 
ext than is generally the case with this opera. He had coached his singers 
bly, carefully preparing the ensembles and refraining from forcing the 
soloists beyond their limit. The performance had an easy musical flow, a true 
lando quality — and I have seen enough performances of Arabella to know 
difficult this is and how rarely it is achieved. 

The singing was on a very distinguished level throughout. Lisa Della Casa 
, Hildegard Hillebrecht must be the best Arabella now before the 
an public. Her creamy soprano floats effortlessly through the house and 

she negotiates the many intricate vocal hurdles of this role with the ease and 


‘confidence of an accomplished singer. If only she would pay greater attention 


to the meaning of the words, she could easily double the dramatic impact of 
her interpretation; but, even so, she is a very distinguished Arabella. As 
Zdenka we had a very welcome newcomer from Ecuador, Lia Montoya, who 
possesses an exceptionally fine and lovely voice, of great promise, though as 
yet not much varied in colour. Maria Kallitsi was as effective a Fiakermilli 
as one can be in this impossible role, but Elisabeth Schirtel was more: as 
Adelaide, Arabella’s mother, she was a really three-dimensional character who 


definitely ran her family, not least by her voice. As Mandryka, Carlos 
Alexander rather lacked a country squire’s broadness of appearance and 
voice: he was just a little too elegant. But he, too, sang beautifully and 
pronounced his words intelligently. Herbert Schachtschneider was the very 
sympathetic Matteo, but Benno Kusche was an istonishingly conventional Graf 
Waldner. Arabella’s three suitors were adequately sung by Viktor Remsey, 
Rolf Becker and Siegfried Haertel. HORST KOEGLER 


Diisseldorf. This is obviously not too happy a season for the DEUTSCHE OPER 
4M RHEIN. Apart from the provincialism of most of its past new productions, 
there looms on the horizon the question whether Duisburg is willing to continue 
its Operatic marriage with Diisseldorf after the termination of the present con- 
tract in the autumn of 1962. This has created some unrest among the artists here. 

Following on the heels of the awkwardly overproduced Leoncavallo double- 
bill of Edipo Re and Pagliacci came another of Bohumil Herlischka’s 
opera-slaughters. This time the victim was Weber’s Der Freischiitz in a pro- 
duction dominated by the histrionics of Samiel. The next flop happened at 
Duisburg: the first German performance of Martinu’s Servant of Two Masters 
was so badly received, both musically and scenically, that one felt not in the 
least guilty about not having seen it. Now we have had Strauss’s Daphne, or 
rather one hundred minutes of aimless musical drifting about, in which hardly 
any word could be understood. Either the words were badly mouthed or they 
were swallowed by the luscious, full-volumed sounds which Arnold Quennet, 
that ex; erienced conductor of Strauss, drew from his orchestra. Peter Ebert’s 
product-on did not help one to make any more sense of what was happening 
on the sage. Singers just appeared, moved to their places, vocalized their notes 
and dis: speared again. The male contingent had the vocal support of Deszé 
Emster’ beautiful and well-rounded bass (as Peneios), but suffered from the 
vocally ‘nder-nourished tenor performances of Kurt Wehofschitz (Leukippos) 
and Jos f Traxel (who had obviously an off-night as Apollo); credits on the 
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female side, however, were Ingrid Paller and Elisabeth Schwarzenberg, with 
truly bewitching and wonderfully blending voices for the two maids, F enny 
Ekstrém as a sumptuously dark-sounding and foreboding Gaea, and | igrid 
Bjoner in the title-role—a real Straussian soprano of international ca ‘ibre, 
with a voice that combines purity (even chastity) with sensuousness, ela: ticity 
with force of projection, and lightness with carrying-power. Miss Bjoner even 
managed to formulate the one single word of the whole performance wi! ich J 
understood. It was ‘Leukippos’, which convinced me that it was pro ably 
Greek which was sung in this performance. HORST KOEG! ER 


Munich, Neither Heinz Arnold’s unimaginative production nor Carl Orffs 
musical setting of Oedipus der Tyrann by Friedrich Hdlderlin, the Gcrman 
poet and contemporary of Beethoven, can be said to have thrown any new 
light on the Greek myth. The first Munich ys was for me my most 
boring operatic experience to date, redeemed only by the amazing periorm- 
ances of Fritz Wunderlich as the old Tiresias and Gerhard Stolze, who, as at 
the premiére in Stuttgart, repeated his incredibly brilliant virtuoso display as 
Oedipus. This indicates that at least these two artists have found in the work 
some substantial worth which remains hidden to me — and to a great number 
of the audience who greeted-the composer’s appearance on-stage with lusty 
booing, though applauding the merits of the performers. Astrid Varnay was 
ill-at-ease as Jocasta, and Keith Engen, making the most of his two or three 
half-sung phrases, delivered the spoken role of Creon with distinction — quite 
an accomplishment for a foreign artist. Oedipus der Tyrann is an opera 
without music. For seemingly the greater part of two and a half hours the 
orchestra (or this occasion under Joseph Keilberth’s baton), two-thirds of it 
percussion, with four harps, trombones, etc., is silent. When it does enter it 
offers nothing but a mixture of Morse-like reiterations and ear-deafeni 
explosions, founded on what I find to be a complete lack of harmonic 
thematic invention. Creaking chairs from a restless audience provided an 
interesting counterpoint. ‘Ah,’ say the enthusiasts, ‘but the rhythm’s the thing’ 
To my mind this is beat, not rhythm. GREVILLE ROTHON 


Stuttgart. After its highly competent, distinctly Bayreuthish new production 
of Der fliegende Hollander (produced by Wieland Wagner, conducted by Janos 
Kulka, with Anja Silja, Res Fischer, Gustav Neidlinger and Gerhard Unger 
as singers), Stuttgart introduced Rossini’s I] Turco in Italia. Though the 
performance scored a tremendous success, it seems rather doubtful whether 
the work will find a firm place in the German repertory, for one cannot really 
see how this very flimsy story and music will survive their exhumation without 
a producer of genius like Giinther Rennert. Here, Rennert has concocted 
an adaptation of his own, in which the role of the poet in search of an opera 
libretto is made mu-!: more prominent than in the original. This allows 
Rennert to produce ca two different levels: one more realistically orientated 
(the poet as the inventor and producer of the events of the story), the other 
one (the opera’s action itself) handled as an unashamed parody. On this 
farcical level Rennert bestowed all his wizardry, effervescent imagination, and 
bubbling high spirits. If things sometimes became too turbulent, he did not 
for one moment let them slip out of his guiding hands. The whole production 
had a terrific pace and an engagingly light quality — not least, thanks to 
Ita Maximowna’s splendid sets and costumes, looking like drawings from an 
Italian tourist brochure of 1870. 


Musically, the performance radiated a certain dryness which one co'''d not 
always identify with Rossini’s own secco quality. Ferdinand Leitner, t!* con- 
ductor, only rarely achieved the melodic lilt and rhythmic buoyan: ’ that 
rightfully belong to Rossini. But it must be remembered that the S ‘ttgart 
orchestra does not possess the woodwind players competent to cor with 
Rossini’s scores. Unfortunately the title-role was rather miscast: | 
Bertram was a very stiff actor and a colourless singer. For the role of t 
one could have imagined a voice of fuller bloom and substance tha: 
Giinter’s, but as an actor he was immensely lovable. Don Geronimo we given 
full cuckold treatment by Fritz Linke, and Fritz Wunderlich as Don © irciso 
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hard Stolze as Oedipus and Astrid Varnay as Jocasta in Orff's opera 


perfect representative of Italian tenor mannerisms. (He obviously 
being allowed for once to indulge in the bad habits from which he 
as a singer is so remarkably free.) Hetty Pliimacher was the wildly 
> gipsy Zaida. 


! Turco in Italia stands or falls principally with the interpretation of 
is-type role of Fiorilla. Here Stuttgart was able to draw on Ruth- 


Piitz, who now ranks, together with Rita Streich and Erika Ké6th, 
jermany’s top-class coloratura sopranos. She was very charming, 
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infectiously gay as an actress and challenging as a woman, with a voice hich 
she handled with an amazing lightness of touch, dead accuracy of pitc and 
meticulous precision of style. She is certainly one of the reasons for Gern any; 


surprising re-awakened love for early nineteenth-century Italian opera. 
HORST KOEC 


Wuppertal. With this season’s repertory, the small theatre here 
certainly be the envy of much greater opera houses all over the worl. As 
if to get through the necessary amount of bread-and-butter as soon as posible. 
it staged in quick succession at the very beginning of the season Don C irlos, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Eine Nacht in Venedig and Il Trovatore. Then some 
outstanding productions of last year were carefully restored to the repe:tory, 
among them Hindemith’s Cardillac and Dallapiccola’s Il Prigioniero (sharing 
a double bill with Stravinsky’s Perséphone, in which the splendidly developing 
English tenor Adrian de Peyer sings the part of Eumolpos). Afterwards the 
way was clear to mount some more operas from off the beaten track: Cosi 
fan tutte and Ariadne auf Naxos were both given in those wonderfully 
integrated ensemble productions for which Wuppertal is justly famous. Frank 
Martin’s La Mystére de la Nativité made its German bow, so beautifully staged 
that it clearly dwarfed the over-pompous original production at Salzburg, 
though it must be admitted that it did not make Martin’s score sound any better, 


This was succeeded by an all-ballet production of Monteverdi’s Orfco (in 
Erich Kraack’s new adaptation, which brings up the number of Wuppertal’ 
Monteverdi productions of recent years to four: // Combattimento di Tancredi 
e Clorinda, Arianna and Il Ritorno d’Ulisse having been staged already). In 
Orfeo the soloists sit on both sides of the stage, while the chorus sings from 
the pit. Problematic as the synchronization of operatic singing with ballet 
movements may be, the whole performance had a most telling lyrical quality. 
It was convincingly conducted by Hans-Georg Ratjen and admirably sung by 
Peter-Christoph Runge (Orpheus), Siff Pettersen (Music and Eurydice) and 
Eduard Wollitz (Charon and Pluto). Erich Walter and Heinrich Wendel were 
responsible for the production. 

There followed Janacek’s Katya Kabanova. People who did not know it 
before hardly got an adequate impression of the score’s wealth of beauty. 
There was unidiomatic conducting by Hans Drewanz and hardly adequate 
performances by Ingeborg Moussa as Katya, Eugen Talley-Smith as Boris and 
Margit Kobeck-Peters as Kabanicha. Manya Breier and Wilhelm Paulsen. 
however, were a very appealing couple as Barbara and Vanya, and Andreas 
Meyer-Hanno’s production and Siegfried Stepanek’s designs evoked exactly 
the right sort of atmosphere, and thus seemed much more musical than the 
musical performance itself. I was personally very happy to re-encounter this 
wonderful work even in such a form. Still to be expected this season are 
Puccini’s J] Tabarro and Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride. Our compliments to 


Grischa Barfuss, the Intendant, and his staff at the Wuppertal opera house! 
HORST KOEGLER 


Hanover. The new production of Lohengrin was conducted by Fritz Zaun and 
produced by Reinhard Lehmann, with Karl-Olof Johansson (Lohengrin), 
Wilma Schmidt (Elsa), Helmutrude Kraft (Ortrud), Edmund Hurshell (Telra- 
mund), Franz Crass (Heinrich) and Theo Zilliken (Herald). Wilma S hmidt 
was also heard as Manon in a revival of Manon Lescaut, with Donald Grobe 
as Des Grieux, Zilliken as Lescaut and Bert Bessmann as Géronte. Ernst 
Richter conducted, and Peter Ebert produced. 


Mannheim. Paul Hindemith conducted a new production of his New \ vom 
Tage at the beginning of April, with Evelyn Schildbach, Patricia omas. 
Thomas Tipton, Jean Cox and Willi Wolff. Ernst Poettgen was the p >ducer 
and Paul Walter the designer. 

Nuremberg. Recent productions have included Sutermeister’s Romeo u: ' Julia 
(Lotte Schidle, Cesare Curzi, Thomas O’Leary; conductor, Erich Rie >) and 
La Fanciulla del West (Kathryn Harvey, Oskar Gernhardt, Jonny Born: 
conductor, Konrad Peter Mannert; producer, Willi Domgraf-Fassbaer °). 
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CZE. HOSLOVAKIA Novak’s ‘ The Lantern’ 


Pragu' To commemorate the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of Vitezslav 
Nova! (1870-1949), one of the leading Czech musical personalities in the first 
half c this century, the NATIONAL THEATRE revived the most popular of his 
three .peras, the musical fairy-tale The Lantern. The play by Alois Jirasek, 
on wi ch Hanus Jelinek’s libretto is based, is still often performed. It com- 
bines | dramatic action, showing the conflict between a freedom-loving miller 
and t! 2 local authorities, represented by narrow-minded courtiers rather than 
by th: beautiful and liberal duchess, with an equally convincing youthful love 
story .nd some popular fairy-tale elements (such as philosophical water-sprites 
with | uman emotions, an enchanted tree to help people out of trouble, etc.). 
Altho.gh it is nearly forty years since this opera was first performed, the 
music still seemed very much alive, with its wealth of melody, poetic moods 
and gentle atmosphere. It is not a striking drama, but something like Debussy’s 
Pelléus et Mélisande in its dramatic style. To savour the full meaning of the 
music one must listen to the inner lines in the orchestra, with their masterly 
interrelation and development. 

For the fullest effect, the music of course needs a creative conductor. 
Jan H. Tichy is too calm, too deliberate for this sort of music, and though all 
the notes were there he missed their inner meaning, so that many scenes lacked 
the magical charm which should be their greatest attraction. Nor was this 
charm evoked by Hanus Thein’s production and Josef Svoboda’s designs. They 
used black and grey effects produced by light on gauzes — incomprehensibly, 
since a wide range of colours alone could have matched the music. Besides 
this the uniform ground-plan in each scene prevented the producer from 
varying his grouping of the different characters. The opera had a double cast 
with many excellent singers, among them Maria Tauberova and Milada 
Subrtova as the Duchess, Rudolf Jedlicka and Antonin Svorc as the Miller 
and Marta Krasova as the Grandmother. Most praise, however, goes to 
Rudolf Vonasek, who was in every way perfect as the young water-sprite Michal. 

The National Theatre has just staged the third revival of Dalibor since the 
war. Like all Smetana’s works it is always in the repertory and therefore 
needs a new production from time to time. Together with The Bartered Bride 
it is one of the most popular Czech operas, and recently had its seven 
hundredth performance in this theatre (as against more than two thousand 
performances of The Bartered Bride). It is a pity that Covent Garden’s plan 
to stage Dalibor a few years ago was not realized, because the beauties of the 
score, though often underestimated, are such as to merit a production in 
Great Britain. Let us not forget that Gustav Mahler conducted the work in 
Hamburg and Vienna. 

The usual principals of Dalibor in Prague, Marie Podvalova, Beno Blachut 
and Vaclav Bednar, are well known from the Supraphon recording, and have 
little more to add to their excellent performances. We therefore had the 
pleasure of hearing some singers of a new generation: a very intelligent and 
powerful Milada (Alena Mikova), a more lyric and meditative than heroic 
Dalibor (Oldrich Spisar, who sang beautifully) and a very noble King Vladislav 
(J. Jindrak), whose vocal command of the role was for the most part extremely 
able. Libuse Domaninska as Jitka provided a most praiseworthy example of 
singin; and acting, and Eduard Haken as Benes delighted the audience with 
his sir ging. Rudolf Jedlicka appeared as Budivoj. 

Ja oslav Krombhole’s reading of the score has become increasingly mature, 
and | now perfect in all respects. He accompanied the singers most sym- 
pathe cally, and drew rich, beautiful and subtle sounds from them and from 
his e ellent orchestra, as well as overwhelming dramatic tension and accentua- 
tion. ‘qual admiration must go to his daring and able control of the work as 
awh e, embracing phrases, scenes and whole acts. The production and the 
Sets, Vaclav Kaslik and Josef Svoboda, respectively, were in the main 
succe ‘ul. By using two revolving towers as the chief features of the sets, 
and « 9 projections, they cleverly divided each act into several scenes situated 
in di) -rent localities. The inn scene has never been done so convincingly, 
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some views of the castle courtyard were really delightful and novel, a d the 
perpetual problem of the end of the opera (with the death of Milac : and 
Dalibor) was satisfactorily solved. The scenes of Milada’s appearance efor 
the King and Jitka’s appeal to the people were not so satisfying; the indi -idual 
members of the chorus were very superficially and half-heartedly charact. rized, 
As a whole, however, the production was very imaginative and rich in n usical 
and scenic ideas. 


Bratislava. The cast of the new production of Die Zauberflote was heaved by 
Andrej Kucharsky as Tamino and Jan Hadraba as Sarastro. D. Kral vcova 
(Queen of Night), M. Hubova (Pamina), J. Wiedermann (Papageno) and 
K. Sekera (Monostatos) contributed to the success of the performance, which 
was conducted by Tibor Freso and produced by Milos Wasserbauer. The 
NATIONAL THEATRE has also mounted a double bill of Orff’s Die Kluge and 


Cavalleria Rusticana, conducted by G. Auer. 
PAVEL ECKSTEIN 


MONACO Gobbi as Boccanegra 


Monte Carlo. With Tito Gobbi at his best vocally and dramatically, the 
production of Verdi’s Simone Boccanegra was a memorable evening for Monte 
Carlo opera-goers. I do not imagine that anybody would attempt to deny 
Gobbi’s outstanding talents as a tragedian, but on this evening he was equally 
superb from a purely vocal point of view. There was richness of power 
alternating with haunting beauty, and I shall never forget the poignancy of 
the ecstatic cry of ‘Figlia!’ at the moment of discovery of the true identity 
of the false Amelia Grimaldi. Indeed with Miroslav Cangalovic’s Boris and 
Gobbi’s Boccanegra we have had two interpretations this season which could 
hardly be bettered today. 


Raffaele Arié was an excellent Fiesco, beginning with a beautiful ‘Lacerato 
spirito’. Renato Cesari, usually heard here in lighter parts, was an effectively 
vindictive Paolo, and Giovanni Foianni’s strong young bass made one regret 
the rather small role of Pietro. Anna Maria Rovere — reminding me vocally 
and physically of Anita Cerquetti— has the voice to cope with the sweep of 
the big climaxes, and her tendency to harshness was overcome as the evening 
proceeded. Angelo Lo Forese (Gabriele Adorno) has a charming, though by 
no means a great, lyric tenor. He could be a delightful Rodolfo or Alfredo 
but for the fact that he is noticeably lacking in stage technique and is most 
awkward in movement. He sang ‘Cielo pietoso’ with undeniable beauty of 
tone, but more as a concert aria than an integral part of the drama. 


The settings were richly eloquent. There was a medieval splendour of 
colour in the Council Scene and in the last act, which earned well-deserved 
applause on the rise of the curtain. Manno Wolf-Ferrari’s handling of the 
orchestra was both incisive and lyrical, free from the lapses which had marred 
his handling of Rigoletto. Finally, I must add (and it made me proud of being 
a European) that this seven-hundred-year-old tragedy was being performed 
before a direct descendant of the Grimaldi family. 


In Madama Butterfly, conducted by Manno Wolf-Ferrari, the stress iay on 
the momentary passion of the lovers, rather than on the drama, so ‘at the 
supreme moment was the love-duet, sung and acted with a rare d-pth of 
feeling by Giuditta Mazzoleni and Giuseppe Campora. Wistful ter ‘erness 
was the dominant note of this Butterfly. She produced melting ‘ .¢s in 
‘Vogliatemi bene’, and again at the opening of the third act, but h voice 
showed signs of strain in the big climaxes of ‘Che tu madre’. The « ets of 
Giuseppe Campora as Pinkerton and Ronald Dutro as Sharpless we » both 
significant and yee i Bo In the third act Dutro was inclined to di: ‘rt his 
agreeable baritone with a rather undiplomatic display of emotion, b: Cam- 
pora earned well-deserved applause after ‘Addio, fiorito asil’. Clara ‘etner, 
though slightly plummy-voiced, was a most dramatic Suzuki. 

PATRICK TUR ULL 
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Obituary 
Alexan er Krannhals, German conductor, died in Karlsruhe on March 7; he 
was 5. He was born in Frankfurt and studied in Basle with Weingartner. 
His ea: y career was spent in Lucerne, Ghent, Strasbourg, Basle and Muthouse. 
He wa musical director of Netherlands Opera 1953-5, and since 1955 had been 
musice’ director at Karlsruhe. 
Vaclav Talich, Czech conductor, died in Beroun, near Prague, on March 16; 
he wa 78. He was born at Kromeriz and studied in Prague. Although better 
known as director and chief conductor of the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Talich spent a considerable portion of his career in the opera house; first at 
Pizen (Pilsen) where he was director of the opera 1912-15, and then at the 
National Theatre, Prague, 1935-43 and 1947-8. He conducted the premiére of 
Martinu’s Julietta in 1938, and many performances of Czech operas by 
Smetana, Dvorak, Janacek, Fibich, Foerster and Novak. His Mozart perform- 
ances were greatly admired. 
Leopo!d Sachse, German producer, and former Intendant of the Hamburg 
State Opera, died in Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, on April 3; he was 81. 
Sachse was born in Berlin and studied in Cologne, Milan and Vienna. He 
started his career as a singer, and at Kiel and Strasbourg sang leading bass 
roles. In 1907 he was appointed Intendant at Miinster, where he remained 
until 1913, when he founded his own opera company in Berlin. He was 
Intendant at Halle 1914-21, and at Hamburg 1922-33. In 1933 he had to leave 
Germany, and from 1935 to 1943 was at the Metropolitan, New York, where 
he produced most of the Wagner repertory, Rigoletto, Der Rosenkavalier, 
Les Contes d’HojJmann and other works. In 1945 he was appointed stage 
director of the New York City Opera Company. His last production was Elektra 
at the 1957 Empire State Music Festival at New York. 
Richard Bitterauf, German baritone, died recently in Nuremberg; he was 60. 
Born in Nuremberg, he studied there and in Berlin. After engagements in 
Straslund and Danzig, he was a member of the Aachen Opera in 1928-32, then 
of the Stuttgart Opera until 1944. He sang Beckmesser at Bayreuth in 1944, 
and was a regular artist at Munich. He sang the first Wozzeck in London at 
Queen’s Hall in 1934, and again at the Albert Hall after the war. 
Charles Gillig, bass of the Zurich Opera, died on February 1. 
Mizzi Giinther, the first Merry Widow, died in Vienna recently within two 
days of her eighty-second birthday. 
Elisabeth Kandt, German soprano, for many years a member of the Frankfurt 
Opera, died last October. She sang Mimi and Butterfly at the Metropolitan 
during the 1925-6 season. 
Ines Decastro, German coloratura soprano, died in Berlin on October 5, 1960; 
she was 65. She was a former member of the Kroll Opera in Berlin. 


We hear that... 


Sir Acrian Boult will conduct Fidelio at Covent Garden during the autumn. 
Gloris Davy will sing Aida in Wieland Wagner’s production of Verdi’s opera 
at the new Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin, in the autumn. 
Lisa ‘ella Casa will sing Salome for the first time at Munich this summer. 
Tito « obbi will be heard as Falstaff at Covent Garden during the autumn. 
Rita .-orr will be heard at Covent Garden next season not only as Iphigénie 
and F .:cka but as Eboli in a revival of Don Carlos. 
Kryst 1a Granowska, who was with the Carl Rosa Company for several 
recently sang Turandot at Essen. 
irinac will repeat her Leonore (Fidelio) at Zurich next season under 
lemperer. She will also sing the Marschallin for the first time in her 
orobably in London. 
Tebaldi will sing the title-role in a new production of Adriana 
eur at the Metropolitan next season. 
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RECORDS REVIEWED 
Birgit Nilsson’s ‘ Turandot’ 


Turandot, Puccini. With Birgit Nilsson (Turandot), Renata Tebaldi (Lia), ‘ussj 
Bjoerling (Calaf), Giorgio Tozzi (Timur), Mario Sereni (Ping), Piero De P.lma 
(Pang), Tommaso Frascati (Pong), Alessio De Paolis (Altoum), Leon Monreale 
(Mandarin), Adelio Zagonara (Prince of Persia), and chorus and orch.. of 
a > aaa iaaa Rome, cond. Leinsdorf. RCA RE 25020-2; [S] SER 4520-2. 

I am surprised that some of the generally excellent Decca publicity has not 
been turned on to this set, for the stereo version, as sheer sound, is pretty 
staggering. Indeed from the purely technical point of view this set can stand 
beside the Decca Rheingold and Walkiire, Act 3. The Rome Opera chorus and 
orchestra certainly acquit themselves well here. Although Erich Leinsdorf fails 
to linger over the hauntingly beautiful Ping-Pang-Pong trio in act 2, where the 
three ministers socuiaualle hark back to their young days, and at one or two 
other points does not let the music unfold itself, but rather hurries it on, he 
knows how to build up an exciting climax; and he paces the riddle scene 
admirably. 

Nilsson’s Turandot is superbly sung, and with the greatest of ease. Hers is 
a natural Turandot voice, but she knows also how to make it sound beautiful. 
Tebaldi, »vho was the Lit on the Decca set with Borkh, is so again now. She 
certainly sings the rol2 most movingly, but spoils the effect of ‘Signor, ascolta’, 
by an embarrassing exhibition of sobs and gulps. Bjoerling, as was to be 
expected, is a patrician Calaf, and sings with the elegance and style one expects 
of him. I doubt whether in the theatre he would have either dominated the 
ensemble or even matched Mme Nilsson in the two great duets. Tozzi makes 
much of Timur’s little lament over the dead Lit; but the trio of the masks 
could sound more mellifluous. We hear the voices of two veterans in this set: 
Alessio De Paolis, who was singing leading tenor roles at La Scala in the early 
1920s is the old Emperor; and the Rome comprimario, Adelio Zagonara, is 
enlisted as the unhappy Prince of Persia to cry out Turandot’s name and then 
half-shriek as the axe falls. 


Adriana Lecouvreur, Cilea. With Carla Gavazzi (Adriana), Miti Truccato Pace 
(Principessa di Bouillon), Giacinto Prandelli (Maurizio), Saturno Meletti 
(Michonnet), Plinio Clabassi (Principe di Bouillon), Aldo Bertocci (L’A bate 
di Chazeuil), and chorus and orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. 
Simonetto. Cetra LPC 1218/1-3. 74s. 3d. 

There is a good deal of charm and craftsmanship in Cilea’s opera about the 
great eighteenth-century actress of the Comédie Francaise, Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
her love for Maurice, Count of Saxony, and her death from a bunch of 
poisoned violets sent by her rival, the Princess of Bouillon. Indeed, given a 
good iranslation, this work might go well at Sadler’s Wells. This Cetra record- 
ing is quite enjoyable despite its obvious age. Gavazzi makes the most of the 
lovely melodies Adriana has to sing; Miti Truccato Pace has not the vocal 
stature that the role of the princess demands: Prandelli is an elegant, if slightly 
dry-toned Maurizio; and Meletti gives point and character to the ro'c of 
Michonnet, the stage-director, himself in love with Adriana. 


La Bohéme, Puccini. With Rosanna Carteri (Mimi), Elvira Ramella (Mus: ‘ta), 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (Rodolfo), Giuseppe Taddei (Marcello), Cesare >iepi 
(Colline), Pier Luigi Latinucci (Schaunard), Mario Zorgniotti (Alcindor: and 
Benoit), Armando Benzi (Parpignol) and chorus and orch. of Radiotelev' ‘one 
Italiana, Turin, cond. Santini. Cetra OLPC 1237/1-2. 49s. 6d. 

This Cetra Bohéme dates from 1952. The fresh, unspoiled Mimi of C: teri, 
Taddei’s virile and well-sung Marcello, and Siepi’s nicely judged stu of 
Colline are its chief virtues. Tagliavini was in pretty good voice; but too rge 
a helping of honey at one time makes one a little sick, delightful thoug! | !s 
in small doses. Santini’s reading of the score is neither better nor worse ‘an 
one would expect from this conductor. 
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eria Rusticana, Mascagni. With Giulietta Simionato (Santuzza), Anna 

l-Satre (Lola), Anna Di Stasio (Mamma Lucia), Mario Del Monaco 

du), Cornell McNeil (Alfio), with chorus and orch. of Santa Cecilia 
« my, Rome, cond. Molinari-Pradelli. Coupled with: 


eci, Leoncavallo. With Gabriella Tucci (Nedda), Mario Del Monaco 

»), Cornell McNeil —— Piero De Palma (Beppe), Renato Capecchi 
(Sil: 2), with chorus and orch. of Santa Cecilia Academy, cond. Molinari- 
Prac lli. Decca LXT 5560-1; [S] SXL 2253-5. 119s. 3d. 

‘xe Pagliacci is not new, but merely coupled now with Cavalleria, and it 
was eviewed in July last year. The new Cav, for that matter, need not delay 
us v ry long either. I know I will call down the wrath of all Del Monaco fans 
on r’y head, but I just cannot take this monotonous bawling. Simionato gives 
us a too refined, but very well-sung Santuzza; and McNeil is a reliable Alfio. 
Sera.in's slow tempos do not always help his singers. 

H.D.R. 


Recital Records 


Kenneth McKellar. ‘Famous Handel Songs and Arias’. ‘Ombra mai ft’ (Serse), 
‘Love in her eyes sits playing’ (Acis and Galatea), ‘Silent worship’ (Tolomeo), 
‘Deeper and deeper still . . . Waft her, angels’ (Jephtha), ‘Comfort ye .. . 
Every valley’ (Messiah), ‘Where’er you walk’ (Semele), ‘Thanks to my brethren 
... How vain is man’ and ‘My arms. . . Sound an alarm’ (Judas Maccabaeus). 
With Covent Garden Orch., cond. Boult. Decca LK 4380; [S] SKL 4121. 
34s. 14d. 

Kenneth McKellar has appeared with the Carl Rosa but is best known as a 
singer of Scottish ballads. Here he gives us some splendid Handel in a tenor 
voice of ringing power, less tinged with sentimentality than Richard Lewis’s 
and tidier than Jon Vickers’. His long runs, executed with finely judged 
evenness and admirable breath-control, are thrilling, and an occasional slight 
‘breaking’ of the voice in an upward leap hardly seems to matter. Being 
experienced in light music, where personality in delivering the words really 
counts, he is able (in ‘Sound an alarm’) to sing ‘Justice and courage is a 
thousand men’ with such heroic conviction as almost to make one believe that 
preposterous statement. In the purely lyrical ‘Ombra mai fw’ he is less idiomatic. 

It is to be hoped that Mr McKellar can be lured further into opera (and 
oratorio, too), and not merely on record. He should be dissuaded from the 
traditional but bad coupling of a recitative and aria in Jephtha that do not 
belong to each other, and from the sentimental, un-Handelian text of ‘Did 
you not hear my lady’ (for ‘Non lo diré col labbro’ from Tolomeo). He sings 
without proper ornamentation and with an accompaniment equally out of 
style, and has been given a silly sleeve-note without information on the music. 
But the voice, and the vigour behind it, are magnificent. A.J. 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. Verdi arias: ‘Il balen’ (// Trovatore); ‘Pari siamo’ 
and ‘Cortigiani, vil razza dannata’ (Rigoletto); ‘Si, m’abborriva ed a ragion! . 
In braccio alle dovizie’ (J Vespri Siciliani); ‘Per me giunto . . O Carlo, ascolta’ 
(Don Carlos); ‘Alla vita che t’arride’ and ‘Eri tu’ (Un Ballo in Maschera); 
‘Ehi! paggio!’ and ‘Ehi! taverniere . . . Mondo ladro’ (Falstaff). With Berlin 
Philharmonic Orch., cond. Erede. HMV ALP 1825; [S] ASD 407. 39s. 9d. 
Aviiences in this country and America have yet to hear Fischer-Dieskau in 
opera, though record collectors have now been able to hear his Dutchman, 
Don, <urwenal, Papageno, and Olivier in Capriccio. Frequenters of the Bay- 
reuth. Munich and Salzburg Festivals have of course been able to hear him in 
Moza:’, Wagner and Strauss, and (only at Munich) as Falstaff. The ordinary 
Verdi ‘spertory, as represented on this disc, the baritone only sings during the 
regula’ season; like his great predecessor, Heinrich Schlusnus, he has not 
made ny ‘foreign’ appearances in opera—and one wonders why. I am sure it 
cannc’ be that he has never been invited by the great opera houses, but 
perha’ he prefers to spend his time away from’ the theatre in concerts and 
lieder -citals. More’s the pity, for although one* may think of one or two 
barito. s with richer and warmer voices, few if any can equal Fischer-Dieskau’s 
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style, nobility and musicianship, to say nothing of vocal technique. The . rias 
from Don Carlos and I Vespri Siciliani are for me the pearls in this rex ital, 
though there is much to admire in the two Falstaff excerpts, which are be..uti- 
fully paced and sung with great point. One may perhaps miss all the subt!-ties 
that Mariano Stabile brought to them, just as one misses the nobility ir the 
Rigoletto ronologues as sung by Gobbi, but one must remember these : rias 
are being sung here as separate items, and not as part of a complete perf: rm- 
ance. Alberto Erede and the Berlin Philharmonic provide lively and «risp 
orchestral playing. 

Aase Nordmo-Livberg. Wagner and Verdi arias: ‘Dich, teure Halle’ and 
‘Allmachtge Jungfrau’ (Tannhduser); ‘Einsam in triiben Tagen’ and ‘F'uch 
Liiften, die mein Klagen’ (Lohengrin); ‘Du bist der Lenz’ (Die Walkiire); ‘Tu 
che le vanita’ (Don Carlos), ‘Era pit calmo? . . . Piangea cantando’ and ‘Ave 
Maria’ (Ofello). With Philharmonia Orch., cond. Susskind [S] SAX 2353 (mono 
version, 33CX 1651, already issued). 30s. 9d. 

This stereo version of the recital originally issued on mono and revicwed 
in January 1960 certainly benefits the voice. Miss Nordmo-Lévberg’s Wagner 
is still more appealing than her Verdi, which is sung in a rather stodgy tone. 
On the whole, however, not one of these performances is really memorable. 
Giulio Neri. Operatic arias: Boito, ‘Son lo spirito che nega’ (Mefistofele); 
Donizetti, ‘Splendon pid belle in ciel le stelle’ (La Favorita); Ponchielli, ‘Si 
morir ella dé’ and ‘Bella cosi Madonna’—with Fedora Barbieri (La Gioconda); 
Puccini, “Vecchia zimarra’ (La Bohéme); Rossini, ‘La calunnia’ (// Barhbiere 
di Siviglia); Verdi, ‘Quel vecchio maledivami’—with Giuseppe Taddei (Rigo- 
letto), ‘Il lacerato spirito’ (Simone Boccanegra). With orchestra of Radio- 
televisione Italiana, conds. Basile, Votto, Questa. Cetra LPC 55007. 39s. 9d. 

Although the late Giulio Neri sang Mefistofele, Colline and Fiesco in the 
complete Cetra recordings of Mefistofele, La Bohéme and Simone Boccanegra, 
the performances of the three arias from these works on this recital are not 
from these recordings but from 78s made earlier, as is also Don Basilio’s 
Calumny Aria. The excerpts from La Gioconda, Rigoletto and La Favorita 
come from complete recordings and are of a later vintage. All the perform- 
ances reveal a large, sonorous bass voice. What is lacking is finesse. 


Lina Pagliughi. Operatic arias: Bellini, ‘Son vergin vezzosa’, ‘Qui la voce’ 
and ‘Vien diletto’ (1 Puritani); Donizetti, ‘Prendi, per me sei libero’ (L’Elisir 
d’Amore); Gomez, ‘O come é bello il ciel’ and ‘C’era una volta un principe’ 
(il Guarany); Mozart, ‘Ach, ich liebte’ and ‘Welche Wonne’—both in Italian 
(Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail); Rossini, ‘Sombre forét’—in Italian (Guillaume 
Tell), ‘Bel raggio lusinghier’ (Semiramide). With orchestra of Radiotelevisione 
Italiana. Cetra, LPC 50032. 39s. 9d. 

These arias recorded by Pagliughi in the 1930s are all beautifully sung, but 
as with the Lucia discs reviewed last month, one feels that some of our con- 
temporary singers invest these items with more drama and urgency. 
The Donizetti and Rossini items are, however, most exquisitely sung, an: the 
Gomez pieces are interesting as period pieces. Constanze and Blonde become 
changed characters in these Italian performances, however! 

Giuseppe Taddei. Arias: Giordano, ‘Nemico della patria’ (Andrea Chénier); 
Massenet, ‘Vision fugitive’ (Hérodiade); Meyerbeer, ‘Admastor, re dell’a que’ 
(L’ Africana); Mozart, ‘Aprite un po’ quegl’occhi’ (Le Nozze di Figaro), *' eh! 
vieni alla finestra’ (Don Giovanni); Puccini, ‘Minnie, dalla mia casa 
Fanciulla del West); Rossini, ‘Resta immobile’ (Guglielmo Tell): Verdi, ‘ 
siamo’ (Rigoletto), ‘Credo in un Dio crudel’ (Otello), ‘L’onore? |! 
(Falstaff). With orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, cond. Basile. 

LPC 55006. 39s. 6d. 

Every time I hear Taddei on records or in the flesh I wonder why | 
not made a greater international career than he has, for he possesses © 
the finest baritone voices that Italy has produced in the last quarter 
century, and sings with style, dramatic point and musical feeling. All the 
on this recital should afford pleasure, the unfamiliar Massenet, Meyerbex 
Puccini arias no less than the better-known Mozart, Verdi and ne 
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Opera Diary 


And :a Chénier. Sadler's Wells, April 18 


4 drea Chénier is not for the culturally genteel or finicky. In the 
Sad: ~’s Wells revival of Anthony Besch’s smoothly-running production, 
Gio’ iano’s all-out assault on musical sensibilities was abetted by the 
conc ictor, Michael Moores, in sheer volume, but not in any suavity in 
the -haping of the composer’s juicy cantilena. The theatre’s newly 
acqt red acoustics encourage — even, it sometimes seems, produce — 
row: ness, so that the orchestra frequently drowned large stretches of a 
gene ally poorly enunciated text. A pity! for the principal singers, all 
fam iar from the original production, brought much vocal beauty to 
thei: roles. 

A; Madeleine de Coigny, Victoria Elliott, at present in excellent voice, 
embellished a firm and evenly produced vocal line with beautiful, finely 
spun and coloured mezza voce. This tonal splendour was matched in 
duet by Charles Craig, the protagonist, who also, in his four solo arias, 
presented a virile soldier-poet. The role of Gérard, the villain who allows 
himself to be softened by belated generosity, calls for little histrionic 
subtlety and received none from Peter Glossop, whose full-throated 
‘Nemico della patria’ stirred a well-filled house. 


Kevin Miller did not rely merely on leering and slinking to create a 
powerfully malevolent Spy. As Roucher, Chénier’s confidant and friend, 
Julian Moyle presented a sympathetic character well. In contrast with 
these two well-sung male roles, two minor feminine roles were much too 
inhibited for Giordano. Ann Robson played the mulatto, Bersi, with little 
sympathy or gaiety. Neither she nor Jane Whitehead, as the old blind 
woman, Madelon, seemed vocally happy in her role. Miss Whitehead’s 
voice, in particular, was not ideally suited for her short but theatrically 
telling scene. The lower reaches of the role’s tessitura seemed a strain 
for her, and vocally she made little attempt to extract the last drop of 
sentimental patriotism. For Giordano it must be all or nothing. Cynthia 
Morey and William McGovern were effective in brief appearances as the 
Countess de Coigny and Dumas, respectively. 


Leslie Hurry’s sets, which were this time poorly lit in the middle acts, 
can stand further acquaintance, except, perhaps, for his tortuous baroque 
of the first scene. His set for the prison scene made it difficult for 
Anthony Besch clearly to deploy his characters, although this producer 
scrupulously observed the librettist’s instructions. On this account the 
pathetically grateful astonishment of Ida Legray at her incredible reprieve 
was miffed. LIONEL DUNLOP 


Der R~senkavalier. Covent Garden, April 21 


‘Th: conductor,’ says Richard Strauss’s full score, ‘will reduce the 
numbe of strings in passages where the audibility of the words require 
it” Th re could be no clearer indication of how important is the detailed 
comm: iication of the text in this ‘comedy for music’, and by the same 
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token no more telling criticism of Covent Garden’s decision to sw .ch 
from Alan Pryce-Jones’s excellent English version to the German origi. al. 
The fact that the latter includes not merely standard German ut 
Austrian dialect and Italian mispronunciation adds to the impenetrabi ity 
of the language barrier. One expects an English audience to react aud: »ly 
to the appearance of dogs on the stage, but that this should have b:en 
the first audible reaction of the evening (more than half an hour after the 
opera started) demonstrated how decisive the barrier was. 

By the final act a little more was coming over —the deliberately 
parodied utterance of ‘Mariandel’, for instance, at ‘Nein, nein, i trink 
kein Wein’. But this only meant that the cruder comedy of the opera 
was being communicated whereas its subtler strokes, both comic and 
pathetic, had been missed: an obviously wrong emphasis. Sadly | 
recalled what a touching effect Sylvia Fisher as the Marschallin used to 
secure even with such an ‘ordinary’ English line as “Wait till I say where’ 
(when her page is in too great a hurry to take the silver rose away). 
Such moments, marvellously conveying Strauss’s tender and sometimes 
ironic perception, have all but gone — in return for the German text in 
the mouth of a cast who, on this occasion, were all British, save one! 

The ‘one’, admittedly, was Régine Crespin, of whose superb Mar- 
schallin I have been a devoted admirer since its appearance at Glynde- 
bourne two years ago. It is an impersonation among the finest I have 
seen in any opera, in its vocal subtleties no less than in the little gesture 
of the handkerchief at the poignantly simple words of resignation, ‘Ich 
weiss auch nix . . . gar nix.’ Yet — yes, despite this — I believe the place 
for such individual performances (if, as is not always the case, they 
cannot be in our own tongue) is in special festival seasons and not in 
our general repertory. It is a matter simply of putting a whole opera, 
as drama, before any individual constituent of it. 


At the same Glyndebourne 1959 performance there was a superb 
Ochs — Oscar Czerwenka — whose mercurial characterization banished 
for me at a stroke all problems of how gross Ochs is or is not. | find 
Michael Langdon’s Ochs, though admirable vocally and without any 
jarring elements, somehow a less ‘real’ character. Joan Carlyle, as Sophie, 
sang as sweetly as she looked, but with a humanity never suggesting the 
chocolate-box. Adéle Leigh’s Octavian, intelligently portrayed, had a 
certain vocal hardness: delightful memories of her as a higher-voiced 
soprano (she used to sing Sophie, among other roles, and was a captivating 
Bella in The Midsummer Marriage) were not quite matched by her pr: sent 
form in a lower fessitura. 

As usual, there was a good supporting cast. Edward Downes’s con- 
ducting emphasized clarity and melodic grace in Strauss’s score —a -ood 
approach, it seems to me. (The schmaltz can take care of itself.) The 
production, ‘rehearsed by Alfred Jerger’, mostly admirable, still ha: one 
or two oddities: why should Annina, after giving Ochs the dec« ‘tive 
message from “Mariandel’, go out dancing extravagant pirouettes? The 
score stipulates, on the contrary, that she should make a threat 1ing 


gesture behind Ochs’s back. I bet she would! 
J. 
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Rig etto. Covent Garden, April 22 

‘. capacity audience, which seemed blissfully unaware of the short- 
cor igs on the stage and in the pit, displayed unstinted enthusiasm for 
all oncerned’ (La Traviata, October 1950); ‘Perhaps the poor average 
leve of the Italian performances at Covent Garden is really a form of 
bac handed compliment; they can be counted on to draw an audience 
just he same’ (// Trovatore, October 1950); “To say that a performance 
was \eriously under-rehearsed is perhaps unwise ; but this one gave every 
app irance of being exactly that’ (Rigoletto, November 1950). Apart 
fro: the fact that the average level of Italian performances at Covent 
Gai en in recent years is commendably high, any of the other statements 
that appeared in our pages ten or more years ago could equally be 
app ed to this revival of Rigoletto, which did a grave disservice both to 
Verti and to Covent Garden. This, with the performance of The Barber 
of Seville at Sadler’s Wells which we castigated in our March issue, was 
one of the worst performances of opera put on in London in recent 
seasons. Present in the audience was our Czechoslovak correspondent, 
Mr Pavel Eckstein, who had been led by our recent reports to expect 
much of the general level of our repertory performances. It was doubly 
embarrassing for this writer to have to admit that the performance was a 
near-disaster, and to make excuses for Covent Garden for its being so. 

It is pointless to go through the faults in the ‘production’, for it was 
painfully obvious that the thing had been virtually thrown on to the 
stage with the minimum. of rehearsal. Gone are the days when we were 
prepared to accept three principals arriving from abroad and walking 
through their roles without being given an integrated production into 
which they must try to fit, or to accept a conductor (who in this case 
appeared no more than competent) who was given little or no opportunity 
of welding his forces into the semblance of an ensemble. It was signifi- 
cant that the only moment the opera really came to life was in the 
Sparafucile-Maddalena scene, sung by two members of the resident com- 
pany, Josephine Veasey and Joseph Rouleau, both in fine voice. 

Roberta Peters, who was so adorable when she was here ten years ago 
in The Bohemian Girl, was a disappointment. She gave the impression 
of being ill at ease and worried about her voice, and sang so carefully, 
and unfortunately so superficially, that she destroyed any sympathy one 
might have had for Gilda. The voice is pretty, not very large, and 
inclined to shrillness in the upper register. Ernest Blanc has undoubtedly 
a fine baritone voice; but has he ever been coached in the role of 
Rigoletto by an Italian versed in the traditions? He could be a great 
Rigoletto ; at the moment he merely ‘goes through the motions’. Albert 
Lance sings loudly and very loudly ; his Duke lacked charm and elegance 
(coul'n’t we hear Nicolai Gedda again in this role?). Victor Godfrey 
was : impressive Monterone. Bruno Bartoletti made all the traditional 
Italia’ cuts, none so damaging as that in the ‘Veglia, o donna’ duet, which 
comp :tely destroys the shape of the piece. Don’t Italians care any more 
for V rdi? 

Le us hope that this is the last time Verdi in general and Rigoletto 
in pa icular suffer such indignities. Please, Mr Solti, when you begin 
your ®‘gime here shortly, don’t let this happen again. H.D.R. 
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Andrea Chénier. Sadler's Wells, April 22 

The Sadler’s Wells Opera season ended with what cannot be cal 
either for the opera or the performance, a Saturday-night box-office 
Three principals who had performed the roles on tour faced a Lon: 
audience. From William Aitken’s Chénier one would hardly have guessed 
why the opera should be named after him. The role of the soldier-poet 
should impose itself through thrilling, unforced high notes and honeyed 
soft ones, and Mr Aitken showed hardly anything of either. Gwyn 
Griffiths (who formerly sang Mathieu ‘Populus’) sang Gérard witli a 
good command of the role’s challenging moments, but little lyrical appeal 
in his declaration of love. Ava June, as Madeleine, soared with radiant 
tone in the final duet, and made something memorable of the single 
phrase on two notes, ‘Will you be my defender?’ This will be a fine 
performance if Miss June (who has notably added to her standing this 
season) can bring it all to this level. 

There were some good swift minor characterizations (Lawrence Folley 
as the Public Prosecutor, Eric Stannard as the Jailer), and fair conducting 
by Michael Moores. As before, I find Anthony Besch’s production 
somewhat lacking in sharpness of motivation and dramatic impact, and 
Giordano’s opera little more than a demonstration model for what 
Puccini did immeasurably better, four years later, in Tosca. Incidentally, 
why has the historic figure of André Chénier not been granted the prcper 
French form of his name, since Sadler’s Wells has rightly rescued the 
other characters from their Italian transformations? AJ. 


Volpone. (New Opera Company) Sadler’s Wells, April 26 

Reviewing the first production of Francis Burt’s Volpone at Stuttgart, 
William Mann in last July’s issue recommended the opera to the New 
Opera Company. Let me now praise the company for bringing to 
London what seems to me the most 
John Holmes as Volpone important first opera by a British 
composer since Peter Grimes, anda 
work—how rare today! —showing 
musical and theatrical skill enough 
to extend a plot of full dramatic 

weight into a full-length opera. 


Born in London in 1926, Burt 
has lived long in Germany and 
Austria and has evidently acqu:-ed 
there a thorough professional under- 
standing of opera as a theat: cal 
entertainment. To this and his 
musical abilities he adds a lite ary 
gift which enabled him to con pile 
his own admirable libretto © om 
Ben Jonson (Volpone, or The 0x, 
1607). He omits the by-plot on- 
cerning Sir Politick and i dy 
Would-Be, but he preserves the 





al satirical edge of Jonson— 
i of sentimentalizing him, as 
rd Strauss and Stefan Zweig 
Die schweigsame Frau. It 
' perhaps be unfair to com- 
that Burt has not set the 
) opening couplet which Jon- 
tives to the crafty, miserly 
me: 
od morning to the day; and 
next, my gold! 
yen the shrine, that I may see 
my saint. 
mably he prefers to begin the 
oper: with lines which are actuaily 
sung (not spoken) in the play itself: 

Fools, they are the only nation 

Worth men’s envy o* admiration. 

In the first of Bu:.s two acts, 
Welpone (baritone), sided by his P7C POG) and Dennis Wicks 
parasites’, Mosca (tenor), and at- (Corvino) in ‘Volpone’ 
tended by three grotesque servants 
(hermaphrodite, hunchback and clown), amuses himself by tricking the 
avaricious Voltore, Corbaccio, and Corvino, so that each thinks himself 
the heir to Volpone’s fortune. To gain it Corvino even prostitutes his 
wife, Celia, to Volpone, but she is rescued by Corbaccio’s son, Bonario. 
In the second act, the three avaricious men perjure themselves in court 
to accuse Celia and Bonario of adultery. But eventually it is the 
avaricious men and Volpone who are tried and sentenced: Volpone’s 
punishment is hardest because he alone committed the sin of not worship- 
ping the great god, Gold. 


Burt uses a tonal musical language, with emphatic and springing 
rhythms, which yields him an ample differentiation of character and 
mood. The appearance of the magistrates lends to the second act the 
interest not merely of new characters but of a new kind of comic musical 
treatment. The whole court scene makes its point well, and is followed 
by an epilogue in which all the principals (not just Volpone, as in 
the play) address the audience directly and propound the moral —a 
stylization in keeping with the purposefully artificial approach throughout. 


The composer uses musical contrast to true dramatic effect — most 
notably when Volpone dresses as a quack doctor and sells his ‘elixir’ 
outside Corvino’s house in order to catch sight of Celia. Here the set- 
piece of quackery for Volpone and the crowd is followed to great effect 
by the appearance and solo of Celia with its more soulful and sustained 
music | line. Later Volpone, in his house, sings a love-song to Celia 
(Con: , my Celia, let us prove’, nicely cribbed by Jonson from Catullus) 
in whch it may be suspected that Burt was aiming at a more catchy 
song ‘an in fact he achieved. Had there been one real hit of a tune 
(partic ‘larly if it recurred later, as does the not very memorable setting 
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of ‘Fools, they are the only nation’) the work would have had € en 
stronger chances of success. 

Still, the opera is far too good, and far too important in the con ext 
of British opera today, to be allowed to be shelved —or left to the 
Germans. The repertory of the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company itsel!. in 
other directions so enterprising, has justly been criticized for the abs« ace 
at present of any British work whatever. There will be something a: iiss 
if Volpone is not seized on to fill this gap, particularly since the New 
Opera Company mounted such a splendidly able production, under the 
alert baton of Leon Lovett. 

As though to compensate for the theatre’s lack of a revolving stage, 
Ralph Koltai designed two scenic units standing side by side, cach 
revolving, and locking together in different positions to represent the 
quick changes of indoor and outdoor scene needed. This delightful set 
was skilfully used by Michael Geliot, the producer. His firm and stylish 
control went right down to the movements of the four midgets (not 
dressed-up children) who added a further appropriate grotesque spice to 
the spectacle. I queried only two of his effects: he allowed Volpone to 
come in front of the proscenium arch when still within the action of the 
opera (disturbing a valid theatrical convention) and he dimmed the lights 
when Voltore shams madness before the court, wrongly suggesting real 
pathos instead of malevolent pretence. 

John Holmes sang with full voice and fine presence — rather too 
benign, perhaps? —as Volpone, and Edward Byles was an admirable, 
volatile Mosca. Both seized the opportunities of their parts for ‘acting 
within acting’. Jacqueline Delman as Celia was as attractive and appeal- 
ing as usual, and David Bowman as Bonario showed himself a personable 
new baritone perhaps capable of heavier dramatic parts than this. The 
three avaricious men were all admirably portrayed, Bryan Drake sustain- 
ing Voltore’s big scene in court in a particularly arresting way. Though 
the chorus on this second performance (the first was on April 24) did not 
particularly distinguish the company, the casting of the minor roles did 
— especially Alan Crofoot’s magistrate and Donald Francke’s notary. 

AJ. 





VOLPONE 
Opera in two acts by Francis Burt; libretto by the composer after the play by Ben 
Jonson. Producer, Michael Geliot; scenery and costumes by Ralph Koltai. First 
performance in England by the New Opera Company at Sadler's Wells, London, 
April 24, 1961. 
Volpone 
Mosca 
Androgyno 
Nano 
Buffone 
Voltore 


John Hol:nes 
Edward B» les 
Heather Begg 
Griffith L.w 
Delme Bryn J 
Bryan D 
Corbaccio Martin T 
Corvino sea sen ab ot “a ms en ‘ Dennis V 
Celia ove _ na ove a “ bes Jacqueline De 
Bonario David Bow 
Ist Magistrate Max C ye 
2nd Magistrate Alan Cri 
3rd Magistrate Alan } 
A Notary ; ihe ins oe = Donald Fre 
Conductor: Leon Lovett 
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‘L'Heure Espagnole’, with (I. to r.) Howell Glynne, John Kentish, Marie Collier, 
Peter Glossop, Alexander Young 


L’Heure Espagnole and The Prisoner. (New Opera Company) Sadler's 
Wells, April 27 

Ravel’s comedy has that unmistakable, inimitable quality — style. 
There is no real plot in L’Heure Espagnole, only a situation tricked out 
into an anecdote. The music responds generously, but not too generously 
for the events: sentimentality consists of the provision of more emotion 
than a situation justifies, and Ravel was an expert at sailing breathtakingly 
close to that wind. In L’Enfant et les Sortiléges he practically overdoes it 
at the end (‘Il est bon, l’enfant . . .’), but this piece is impeccably calculated. 

So were Peter Rice’s sets. It is absurd to complain (as has been com- 
plained) that the shop was too smart for a Spanish back street: as well 
complain that Ravel’s music is insufficiently local in hue. All the clock 
gimmicks were genuinely prompted by the music, which provides jokes 
and p»stiche and satire and humour and wit as well—a brilliant catalogue 
of the comic virtues. The only flaw in the characterization of the 
princials was serious, but nevertheless tolerable in the general gaiety — 
Conce »cidn. Marie Collier’s tarty dress forced her into an interpretation 
which { am sure is at odds with the real character. The clockmaker may 
sport orns as his regular wear, but his wife is not a public amenity: she 
is an arthy, vigorous girl fully determined to enjoy herself — amoral 
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and not immoral, as the distinction has it. Peter Glossop, a singer \ ho 
seems to me to get better and better, was superb as the Muleteer. {is 
puzzled willingness about the whole proceedings, conscious of his | ick 
of brains rather than his splendour of physique, was absolutely rig at; 
and he strode upstairs with equal willingness and surprise to perform the 
last task required of him. Alexander Young minced amusingly ind 
Howell Glynne stumped pompously as the discards. Brian Priesti ian 
conducted with clarity and lightness. 

Anthony Besch was hardly less successful with Ravel’s artifici: lity 
than with the expressionism of The Prisoner. At my first hearin, [ 
found this overwhelmingly strong musical theatre. If Dallapiccola’s s: ore 
lacks the pungency and character of a Wozzeck, and is occasionally lured 
by its own strength of feeling into overstating the case, it is none the 
less of high distinction. The ear is continually engaged, the structure is 
logical and firm. Dallapiccola’s sense of the stage is strong, moreover, 
and makes a real drama out-of a story that is tormenting enough to get 
by with less. Those who object that the work lacks the triumphant 
humanity of a certain other prison opera, Beethoven’s Fidelio, are surely 
making the same mistake as the Communists with their insistence on 
‘optimistic’ opera. This is a real human theme, and alas! all too true in 
what it portrays. Indeed, the Grand Inquisitor is disconcertingly ahead 
of his time in discarding his racks and pincers for this brain-washing 
torture par l’espérance. 

John Cameron sang the title-role with much skill and penetration, and 
Alexander Young chilled the blood with his calm, tender crushing of that 
tiresome little heresy, hope. A word, too, for Rosina Raisbeck’s fine 


singing as the Mother. Leon Lovett was the able conductor. 


I.W. 
Peter Grimes. Covent Garden, April 28 


Devotees of Britten’s first opera hoped that, after its great success here 
last November, it would reappear during the summer. And so, after some 
performances in the spring tour, it did, though unfortunately it did not 
draw capacity audiences; and there were some changes of cast to note. 

Ronald Dowd was the new Grimes. His characterization was basically 
convincing, very much a rough diamond whose flashes of poetic insight 
are surprising but perfectly possible. (If there is a fault in Peter Pears’ 
interpretation it is that his Grimes is a poet first, and a native Suffolk 
fisherman some way afterwards.) Dowd’s voice carried well over chorus 
and orchestra ; but he did not use it to best purpose in, for example, the 
mad scene where he sounded woolly rather than raving (intonation good), 
or in the two big arias which savoured a little of sentimentality. The scene 
with Ellen and the boy on the beach was robustly done, but once in the 
hut Dowd did not properly suggest a fanatic in a hurry to get to sea, yel 
still hesitating as one thought after another strikes him. Another, tiny 
point: Grimes’s words, ‘The truth, the pity, and the truth’, at the end of 
the Prologue, are not simply a slogan or a rune (like ‘the Kingdo:a, tk 
Power, and the Glory’), but the dawn of a thought inspired by th: cath 
that he took in the witness-box ; they must be heard to unfold ir Peter 
Grimes’s head, and they did not. Dowd’s portrayal is still an emt yo of 
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wha may well be a fine thing one day. I would like to see it again after 
a dc en or so performances spread over eighteen months or so; I hope 
there is that much demand for this great opera. I would also like to see 
Jon ickers as Grimes one day ; but that is another story. 


Ua Hale sang &llen in these performances. She looked charming, 
sang with some beautiful tone here and there, but seemed vocally un- 
com »rtable for much of the time — poor intonation, a constricted alto 
regis er, a wiry top; I never seem to hear this gifted artist at what ought 
to b her best. In the last scene of all she was put in the centre of the 
stag: and made to externalize the pain with which Ellen gazes at the 
disaj searing boat; a great actress might bring this off, but Miss Hale 
mad the scene only tactless and embarrassing. The Balstrode of this 
revi\ il was Otakar Kraus, absurdly bearded, betraying traces of a foreign 
accerit that goes badly in this part, but also bringing to it an understand- 
ing of Britten’s music and of the meaning of the drama that almost made 
up for these shortcomings. 

It was not a performance on the level of those before Christmas ; 
Meredith Davies, conducting as then, obtained splendid choral singing, 
and shaped the Passacaglia interlude weil, but elsewhere did not make 
the most of Britten’s orchestral writing (he now takes the Moonlight 
interlude rather slower, but did not make it magical). Yet it was enjoyable 
as a whole, partly because the smaller roles are well done, as in the 
previous revival, partly because Britten’s music is still so gripping that it 
triumphs over imperfections and makes them seem of small account. 
Peter Grimes is one of the most precious items in Covent Garden’s 
repertory ; we must cherish it. 

W.S.M. 
Die Zauberfléte. Royal Festival Hall, May | 


As Mr Walter Legge, on behalf of the Philharmonic Concert Society, 
refused to send press tickets to OPERA (and there were quite a few empty 
seats at the performance), we are unable to write about this important 
event at which several singers made their débuts in this country, and 
which was conducted by Otto Klemperer. We express our regret to our 
readers and to the artists. 


H.D.R. 


School and Society Performances 


Imeneo. Barber Institute, Birmingham, March 23 


The more we hear of Handel’s operas—and there can be no doubt that 
there is a real resurgence of interest in them—the more variety they disclose. 
Their reputation for monotonous, if inspired, conventionality turns out to be 
at least partly the result of ignorance—above all, ignorance of their charac- 
leristics in the opera-house, as opposed to the daunting volumes of the 
Handel Society. 

Ime+eo, in this presentation, turned out to have a most attractive character 
all its «vn, even if musically it is not quite a vintage product. It has some 
exceller numbers, of course (is there a Handel opera of which this could not 
be said) but two at least of these were borrowed from earlier scores. No, 
what is really remarkable about this piece is its abstention from heroics, its 
intermi: =ling of gentle comedy with surprising depths of passion, and the 
extraorc sary sobriety of its ending, which substitutes resignation for the 
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neat and customary triumph of true love. This comes closer, perhaps to 
Theodora than to any of the operas that have been recently revived. 

Brian Trowell’s production was remarkably successful in balancing the 
opera’s conflicting moods—no easy task when differences in modern audie ice- 
reaction must be allowed for. Each of the small cast took its chances \ ith 
polish and assurance, Jacqueline Delman and Patricia Clark (Rosmene :nd 
Clomiris) displaying a real talent for light comedy and Catherine Wi-son 
bringing to Tirinthus’ music the intensity it particularly demands. In spit« of 
some rather laggardly tempos, the orchestral playing under Anthony Lewis was 
accurate and stylish. Imeneo is not a masterpiece on the level of Semele (why 
has not Sadler’s Wells still not taken this into its repertory?) but it made an 
enjoyable evening. JEREMY NOBLE 


La Périchole. John Lewis Theatre, April 18 


That amateurs can put on an operatic production which can be enjoyed 
without any condescension whatever was again demonstrated by the John 
Lewis Partnership Music Society. But it must be added that, presumably 
through the well-known munificence of their firm, these amateurs can employ 
not merely a professional conductor and producer but a professional orchestra 
too (the Chelsea Opera Group Orchestra), and even a ‘guest artist’ as the 
leading tenor. The result was to show how delightful is this little-known 
operetta by Offenbach — little known here, that is, apart from the recording 
of the Metropolitan Opera’s English version. It was the Metropolitan’s rather 
poor translation which the John Lewis company used, happily improving it in 
at least one salient spot. 

La Périchole is a ballad-singer in the streets of Lima, of all places. She is 
chosen to be the Spanish viceroy’s mistress, but by law the viceroy’s mistress 
must be a married woman. So she is married off, for convenience, to the man 
she really loves, who is drunk and does not recognize her. The tangle is sorted 
out in bold strokes of completely artificial comedy: when La Périchole’s lover 
is thrown in jail, the jailer whisks off his beard and turns out to be the viceroy 
himself. But behind it all are just the necessary suspicions of real satire and 
real sentiment. 

Offenbach’s score (1868) gives hints of the composer’s coming influence on 
both Sullivan and Johann Strauss. Its two palpable hits are the waltz about 
recalcitrant husbands and the song which in this version is ‘All Spaniards know 
the ways of love’ (‘Il grandira car il est espagnol’): one could not blame 
James Robertson for extending his finale so as to give a reprise of both of 
these tunes. Mr Robertson’s conducting was firm and lively, except for his 
curiously slow handling of the ensemble of the ladies of the court. Anthony 
Besch, as producer, moved his characters swiftly and surely against Jane 
Kingshill’s cheerful sets, and properly seized the comedy of the bogus-Spanish 
numbers. 

Bernard Dickerson sang the leading tenor role with great charm, William 
Rest and Alex Dynes were two good baritone drolls, and the whole company’s 
standard was high. As La Périchole herself, a part with a famous Letter Song, 
Maureen Brown gave a well-sung performance, conceived with real artistry 
though on a rather small scale. Doubtless Hortense Schneider, the cele!rated 
Parisian star who created this and other Offenbach roles, put more shee~ bite 
into it — but this was charming all the same. J. 


The Travelling Companion. Bristol Opera School, April 21 

In recent years the Bristol Opera School has produced a number of F glish 
operas—Vaughan Williams’s Hugh the Drover in 1953, a concert vers n of 
Purcell’s King Arthur in 1958, and Benedict’s The Lily of Killarney ir ‘960. 
This year their choice fell on Stanford’s The Travelling Companion, vhich 
already had special associations with Bristol since its first professional p »duc- 
tion had been given at the Theatre Royal during one of Napier Miles’s pera 
festival seasons thirty-five years ago. For their production at the \V ‘ora 
Rooms (April 18-21) Kenneth Mobbs prepared a special version of the ore, 
adapting it for double instead of triple woodwind and reducing the >rass 
though still keeping the full complement of four horns. This was © wise 
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**LOTION MUSIC’’ 


“You should hear that lotion music—it makes 
you think of things you never knew you knew!”’ 
Thus Bernard Miles in the Urfassung of his 
hilarious monologue, The Truth about Tristan. 
Wagner, as we all know, has always been a 
popular target for humorists; we laugh with 
them, but the next morning still finds us 
queueing for the Ring. Queue tickets will not, 
however, be required for Decca’s magnificent 
new stereo recording of Tristan, starring Birgit 
Nilsson and Fritz Uhl, with the glorious Vienna 
Philharmonic under Solti. 


At our pleasant Queensway Studio you can, 
hear excerpts from this splendid performance 
and, at the same time, find out how marvellously 
stereo enhances the pleasure we derive from 
listening to records in our homes. You will 
discover that good stereo need be neither 
expensive nor awkward to accommodate: on the 
contrary—it is far easier in the average room 
to obtain fine reproduction from stereo equip- 
ment than with a costly mono instrument. 


We demonstrate a wide range of hand-picked 
stereo equipment and offer authoritative advice 
to those about to ‘go stereo’—whether starting 
afresh or wanting to adapt existing instruments. 
We also keep a comprehensive stock of stereo 
records, and every Saturday afternoon—from 
2 w 4,30—we present LIVE RECORD RE- 
VIEW: a weekly concert devoted to the latest 
stereo and mono releases. (Vocal programmes 
on the 4th Saturday of each month). Hours: 
9.30—5.30 (Fri., 9.30—7; Thur. closed). 


Thomas Heinitz music 1N THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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precaution, because Stanford’s full orchestra would certainly have pri ved 
overpowering in the modest-sized hall. 

It seems strange that Stanford should have chosen Hans Andersen’s tal: as 
the basis for his last opera. It is a grotesque and macabre little fairy st ry, 
episodic in form and not really very dramatic in content. Although the 
central situation (a cruel princess whose suitors have to guess three ridcles) 
is the same as in the Turandot legend, it might be thought that a successful 
operatic adaptation of Andersen would result in a work more closely rel:ted 
to Bart6k’s Bluebeard’s Castle than Puccini's Turandot. Unfortunately in 
Henry Newbolt’s libretto the significance of the dramatic situation is weakened 
by unskilful adaptation, and the handling of the chorus is extremely clumsy. 
It must be admitted that Stanford did little to cover up these weaknesses. 
Although the three main characters—John, his Travelling Companion, and the 
Princess—occasionally elicit music of genuine distinction, the setting of the 
chorus of villagers is like a trumpery pastiche of Edward German, and the 
scene with the Wizard and his goblins hardly rises above pantomime level 

Considering the limitations of the work, the Bristol Opera School’s prduc- 
tion was more than adequate, and credit for this is due to Kathleen Beer. At 
the performance I attended Clive Watts gave a good account of himself as 
John and succeeded in making the character entirely credible. Joan Yeadon 
sang the Princess with considerable dramatic insight and attractive tone. (This 
part was taken by Mary Randall on April 18 and 20.) It was clear that 
players and singers had been carefully rehearsed, and Kenneth Mobbs as 
conductor secured a very lively performance. 

Such enterprise deserves praise. What other neglected English operas will 
this courageous group decide to tackle in the future? Perhaps some of the 
romantic operas of the nineteenth-century would repay examination, and it 
might be worth their while to look at Balfe’s The Castle of Aymon or Loder’s 
The Night Dancers. 


ERIC WALTER WHITE 


Summer Festivals, 1961—Further Details 


Vichy, June 14 to September 26 

Tannhduser, July 2. With Berthe Monmart, Rita Gorr, Sebastien Feiersinger, Ernest Blanc, 
Henri Médus; conductor, Willi-Hans Hausslein. 

L’ Atlantide (Tomasi), July 13, September 3. With Claire Motte, Andrée Gabriel, Claude Hector, 
Jacques Doucet, Germain Ghislain. 

Mireille, July 15, August 6, September 7. With Jacqueline Brumaire, Gabriel/Inés Chabal, 
Alain Vanzo/ Michel Gadiou, Michel Dens, Médus. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, July 20, Aur’ 9. With Monmart, Brumaire, Monique Linval, Doucet, 
Julien Giovanetti, Médus, Marcei 5énéchal. 

Madama Butterfly, July 22. With Elena Todeschi, Gabriel, Augusto Vincentini, Renato Cesari. 

il Trovatore, July 29. With Mariella Angioletti, Lucia Danieli, Pier Miranda Ferraro, 
Anselmo Colzani. 

Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail, July 30. Berlin Chamber Opera Ensemble. 

Faust, August 3, 14, 31. With Brumaire/Janette Vivalda, Chabal, Paul Finel/Gustave Botiaux, 
Doucet/Dens, Xavier Depraz. 

Carmen, August 12, 29. With Jane Rhodes, Agnés Léger, Finel, Giovanetti. 

L’ Aiglon (Honegger), August 19. With Géori Boué, Annik Simon, Huc-Santana, Doucet. 

La Traviata, August 20. With Rosanna Carteri, Giuseppe Campora, Piero Cappuccilli. 

G®dtterdimmerung, August 27. With Astrid Varnay, Ingeborg Weiss, Ruth Siewert, Feiers:, 
Alfons Wiemann 


Zurich, June 3 to 30 

Der Rosenkavalier, June 3, 21, 28. With Maria van Dongen/Lisa Della Casa, Regina S 
Jean Cook/Reri Grist, James Pease, Willy Ferenz; conductor, Peter Maag; prc 
Herbert Graf. 

Cosi fan tutte, June 4, 24. With Sena Jurinac, Cora Canne-Meier, Grist, Robert T! 
Robert Kerns, Heinz Rehfuss; conductor, Maag; producer, Oskar Wilterlin. 

Der fliegende Hollander, June 6. With Astrid Varnay, Franz Crass, Walter Hesse, 
Borst; conductor, Samuel Krachmalnick; producer, Adolf Rott. 

Raskolnikoff (Sutermeister), June 7. With Mary Davenport, Canne-Meier, Vera Sch 
Ferenz, Hesse; conductor, Victor Reinshagen; producer, Hans Zimmermann. 

Otello, June 8, 15. With Van Dongen/Heidi Krall, James McCracken, Rudolf Kno 
Gobbi; conductor, Nello Santi; producer, Graf. 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 
June I5th—July [5th, 196! 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE/SCHEVENINGEN. 





THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
Berlioz: BENVENUTO CEULINI (Sung in French) 


Cor juctor: Georges Prétre Producer: Marcel Lamy 
——- and Costumes: Francois Ganeau 
Case will include: Gerry de Groot/A te Ti Nicolai Gedda, Jess Walters 
June 16-18-22-25-27; July 15 


Verdi: SIMON BOCCANEGRA (Sung in Italian) 


Conductor and Producer: Antal Dorati Scenery and Costumes: Tonina Dorati 
Antoinette Tiemessen, Angelo Bartoli, Aurelio Oppicelli, Ugo Trama, Jess Walters 


July 1-3-12 
Puccini: TURANDOT (Sung in Italian) 
Conductor: Francesco Molinarj Pradelli Producer: Wolf-Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Emil Preetorius 
Marijke van der Lugt, Jeannette van Dyck/Gerry de Groot, Hans Kaart, Georg ae va SP 
uly 








HOLLAND FESTIVAL OPERA 
Mozart: LE NOZZE Di FIGARO (Sung i ) Gallen 


Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini roducer: Maurice Sarrazin 
Scenery and Costumes (lent by the Festival of A... . Antoni Clavé 

Mimi Aarden, Teresa Berganza/Stefania Malagé, Graziella Sciutti, Elisabeth  - aad 
Claire Watson, Hermann Prey, Joseph Rouleau, Giuseppe Taddei, Frans Vroon 

The Hague Residentie Orchestra June 19-23-26-29; July 3-6- 9.13 





THE WUPPERTAL OPERA, Germany. 
Hindemith: CARDILLAC (First Version, Sung in German) 
Conductor: Hans Georg Ratjen Producer: Georg Reinhardt 
Scenery: Heinrich Wendel Costumes: Xenia Chriss 
Kathe Maas, Siff Pettersen, Walter Jenckel, Mikko Plosila, Armand Reynaerts, Eduard 
Wollitz june 28-30 


CHORAL CONCERTS will include: 
Rossini: PETITE MESSE SOLENNELLE 
Mirella Freni, Oralia Dominguez, Angelo Bartoli, Ugo Trama 
The Netherlands Chamber Choir Conductor: Felix de Nobel June 24 
Bach: B Minor Mass: Cantatas—Mozart: Requiem—Britten: Missa Brevis 





Orchestral Concerts: 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE ROTTERDAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Chamber Orchestra C Concerts: 
THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA THE ZAGREB SOLOISTS 
STRING ORCHESTRA BENEDETTO MARCELLO 








Chamber Music: 
ALM. MUSICA CONCERTGEBOUW WIND QUINTET DANZI QUINTET 





Lieder Recitals: 
TERESA BERGANZA, CHRISTA LUDWIG, HERMANN PREY 





Drama: 
KON THEATRON, ATHENS ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LONDON 





Ballet: 
4 DANCE THEATRE MAZOWSZE BALLET OF THE OPERA COLOGNE 
NETHERLANDS BALLET 





Detailed programmes and tickets for all performances from: 
PROWSE & Co, Ltd., 90, New Bond Street, London, W.1, and all branches, also 
| leading Travel Agents. 
for full details to: HOLLAND FESTIVAL, 10, Honthorststraat, Amsterdam-Z. 
$22245-723320, 
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The Greek Passion (Martinu—world premiére), June 9, 16. With Sandra Warfield, E -rst, 
Pease; conductor, Paul Sacher; producer, Graf. 

Die Zauberfléte, June 10. With Maria Stader, Peter Lagger, Rehfuss; conductor, | ans 
Erismann; producer, Rudolf Hartmann. 

Elegy for Young Lovers (Henze), June 11. Munich cast (see above). 

La Traviata, June 13. With Virginia Gordoni; conductor, Santi; producer, Lotfi Mansouri. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Britten), June 17. With Ingeborg Famger, Grist, War 
Canne Meier, Pease; conductor, Reinshagen; producer, Josef Gielen. 

Ariadne auf Naxos, June 18. With Della Casa, Grist, Canne Meier, McCracken, Fe e 
conductor, Robert Denzler; producer, Wiilterlin. 

Manon Lescaut, June 20. With Gordoni, Kerns, Borst; conductor, Santi; prod: 


Zimmermann. 
Samson et Dalila, June 23. With Warfield, McCracken, Randolph Symonette; condu 


Krachmalnick; producer, Mansouri. 
Elektra, June 25, 30. With Inge Borkh, Elsa Cavelti, Krall, Pease; conductor, Rudolf Ken 


producer, Zimmermann. 
Don Pasquale, June 29. With Grist, Thomas, Kerns, Fernando Corena; conductor t 


announced; producer, Mansouri. 


Questions and Answers 


Nini Frascani.—In reply to the request for information about this mezzo- 
soprano in the March opera, Leo Riemens writes: Nini Frascani was born in 
Milan in 1868 (according to Bauer). This date seems uncertain as she is still 
alive, and because no appearances can be traced prior to 1900. (Perhaps 1878 
is the correct date?) She studied in Naples, and made her début as Leonora 
in La Favorita about 1901. She created the role of the Princesse de Bouillon 
in the premiére of Adriana Lecouvreur in 1902; and two years later was 
Fricka in the first Italian Rheingold at La Scala. In the same year she was at 
Covent Garden (Ulrica, Maddalena, Mamma Lucia), and in 1906 she went to 
the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires, returning there in 1914 and 1915. She later 
married Gaetano Tommasini and sang with him in New York in 1921 with the 
Favorita Opera Company; when this company failed she joined the touring 
San Carlo Company organized by Fortune Gallo. 

Battistini—tIn reply to the query as to whether Battistini ever gave singing 
lessons, Professor Victor Fuchs of Los Angeles writes: In 1924 I was intro- 
duced to Battistini by his old friend and manager, Fischoff. He was asked, in 
my presence, by his accompanist Erich Meller, whether he ever gave singing 
lessons or intended to. Battistini replied, “Why should I teach others? I have 
enough opportunity to sing myself and enjoy it. I gladly let others teach who 
are not fortunate enough to sing everywhere.’ 


The July opeRA will include articles by Hans Werner Henze on his new opera, 
Elegy for Young Lovers, and Angus Heriot on Casti as a Librettist, as well as 
some reactions of leading personalities in the worlds of theatre and opera to 
Alexander Faris’s article in the current issue. 


Liége, Belgium. International Singing Competition, August 31 to September 5, 
open to all singers between the ages of 18 and 35. Prizes: 25,000 Belgian 
francs, 15,000 Belgian francs, 5,000 Belgian francs, and two of 2,500 Be'gian 
francs. Full particulars from the Secretary, Les Amis de I’Art Lyrique, 
A.S.B.L., Liége Social, 10 Rue des Dominicains, Liége, Belgium. (Closing date 
for entries August 10.) 





Translations: pp. 380-1, 384-5 Diana Gordon, 396-8 Anne Ross. 

Photographs: cover, 373-4 and 412-15 Donald Southern; 365 Benders Studios Ltd.: 38 
385 Piccagliani: 382 Epoque, 383 Ferruzzi; 389 Louis Mélancon; 369-72 lent by St¢ 
Wolff; 390 Radford Basome; 395 Franz Hausmann; 397-8 Berlin State Opera; 401 Rudo! 
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‘HE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


t+ FOR BOOKS # * 


A truly remarkable stock of 
Music—and we have depts. 
too, for Records and Books 
on Music. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


GERrard 5660 (20 lines) x Open 9—6 (Thur 9—7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Record Dept. closes I p.m. Thursday 
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OPERA IN THE VERONA ARENA 


DEPARTURES: 
16th JULY 


CARMEN, AIDA and LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Artists: Bastianini, Bergonzi, Cossoto, Ghiaurov, 
Raimondi, Scotto, Simionato, Zanasi and Zeani. 
LAKE GARDA — VENICE.  14-DAY HOLIDAY 23rd JULY 
by luxury coach to Italy via Belgium, Luxembourg, 30th JULY 
France, Switzerland Liechtenstein and Austria, one 
week at Lake Garda, one night in Paris on way home. 6th AUGUST 

Inclusive cost of seven country tour 34 guineas. Each visit from Lake 

Garda to a performance in the ARENA from 15/-. 
Ask for Brochure and monthly payment plan. 


GARDA Pda LTD., 32 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.1. — 4612 
DEPARTURES AVAILABLE FROM MAY TO SEPTEM BER, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge readers’ classified advertisements 6d per word (mame and address counted as part of 
the adve isement). Box numbers 2s extra. Wording together with remittance should be received 
on or bore 6th of month preceding date of publication. Send to The Advertisement Manager, 
OPERA Breams Buildings, London E.C.4. 

WANT: 

WANT Index to OPERA, Vol. 5. 36 Brynton Road, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


SITUA NS VACANT 


YOUN ADY REQUIRED for West End classical gramophone record specialists. Fine oppor- 
— nter this interesting field. Holiday arrats. respected. Also required young lady for 
aturd nly. Box O.3, Advertisement Dept., OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


Cindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





COVENT GARDEN 


Ballet 
Peter Grimes 
Ballet 


Boris Godunov 
Ballet 


Ballet 


Boris Godunov 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
Boris Godunov 

Gala Performance 
Lucia di Lammermoor 


Boris Godunov 


Lucia di Lammermoor 
Madama Butterfly 
Peter Grimes 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Madama Butterfly 


Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
(End of opera season) 


SADLER’S WELLS TOUR 


Leeds, Grand 
La Traviata 


Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


Tosca 

Marriage of Figaro 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


Hull, New 


La Traviata 
Barber of Seville 
Land of Smiles 
Marriage of Figaro 
Tosca 

Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


Oxford, New 
Tosca 

Barber of Seville 
Land of Smiles 

La Traviata 
Marriage of Figaro 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 





Bristol, Hippodrome 


La Traviata 

Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 
Tosca 

Marriage of Figaro 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


Southsea, King’s 


La Traviata 

Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 
Tosca 

Marriage of Figaro 


Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


— 
GLYNDEBOL ine 
L'Elisir d’Am« re 
Die Entfihru: ; 
L'Elisir d’Am 
Die Entfiihru: < 
L’Elisir d’Amore 


Die Entfiihru: 2 


L'Elisir d°Amor 
Die Entfiihrun; 


L'Elisir @’ Amore 
Die Entfiihrung 


L’Elisir d’Amore 


Die Entfiihrung 


L’Elisir d’Amore 
L’Elisir d’Amore 
Fidelio 


Die Entfiihrung 


= — 


| 
Fidelio 


L'Elisir d’Amore 
Fidelio 

Die Entfiihrung 

L’Elisir d’Amore 
Fidelio 

L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Fidelio 

L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Fidelio 

Die Entfiihrung 


Fidelio 





SADLER’S WELLS, LONDON 


La Vie Parisienne. Nightly 7.30, and Saturdays 2.30 
PARK LANE OPERA GROUP at 4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


June 11 The Blind (Buxton Orr) 


MORLEY COLLEGE OPERA GROUP 


The Beggar's Opera (arr. Britten) 
Il Trionfo dell’Onore (Scarlatti) and A Dinner Engagement (Berkeley) 


June 13, 16, 21 
June 14, 15 


PLAYHOUSE, OXFORD 


June 13—17 The Turn of the Screw (under the auspices of the Oxford University Oper 


KING GEORGE’S HALL, LONDON, W.C.1. 


BBC CLUB OPERATIC SOCIETY 


June 22—23 Dido and Aeneus and The Conspirators (Schubert) 


TAYNTON HOUSE, NR. 


June 22—24 Orpheus 


GLOUCESTER 


WEST RIDING OPERA CLUB at CIVIC THEATRE, LEEDS 


June 28—July 1 


Love at the Inn (Quilter) 


sls 


lub) 











10 OPERA 


HMiGnLIGH 1S 
SERIES at 19/10: 


LI’s of operatic highlights contain everybody’s favourite extracts 
from the world’s great operas. Many people favour highlights discs 
rather than complete sets, and Decca’s Opera Highlights Series are 
certainly quite phenomenal value at only 19/104 each. 


Boito MEFISTOFELE Rossini THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Tebaldi, del Monaco, Siepi/Serafin Simionato. Bastianini, Misciano/Erede 
BR 3095 BR 3088 


Donizetti L’ELISIR D’'AMORE Verdi LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 


Gueden, di Stefano, Corena, Tebaldi, del Monaco, Bastianini, Siepi, 
Capecchi/Molinari-Pradelli Corena/Molinari-Pradelli 


BR 3084 BR 3094 


Verdi OTELLO 
Tebaldi, del Monaco, Prott!/Erede 
BR 3092 


Mozart LE NOZZE DI FIGARO 
Della Casa, Gueden, Danco, Siepi, 
Corena/Kleiber 

oS as Wagner DIE MEISTERSINGER 
VON NURNBERG 

—FINAL SCENE 

Gueden, Treptow, Schoeffler, Donch/ 
Knappertsbusch 

BR 3089 


Puccini LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST 
Tebaldi, del Monaco, Tozzi, 
MacNeil/Capuans 

BR 122 





Full details of new releases in this and other Decca 
series appear monthly in Records Magazine. 

Full details of other highlights LPs already available 
from the Decca Catalogue Service at your dealer's. 
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REFERE VC 


MUSICAL TIMES 


edited by ANDREW PORTER 


Offenbach, or A Parisian Life Elliott. Stein 


Mahler’s Tenth Symphony: Artistic Morality and Musical Reality 
Deryck Cooke 


Haydn’s “L’Infedelta Delusa” H. C. Robbins Landon 


Music in Mantua Denis Stevens 


Karavaichuk, Russia’s avant-garde composer Gerald Seaman 


Gli Inglesi in Italia William Weaver 


also reports and reviews by John Amis, Winton Dean, Frank Howes, | 
Rosemary Hughes, Nicholas Maw, Jeremy Noble, Alec Robertson, 


Watkins Shaw 
Price only Is 6d. On sale at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells and the Festival Hall. 


Annual subscription, post-free, 23s (overseas 21s 6d, or $3.20). 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON Wi 





DISCOTECA 


il mensile italiano di dischi e musica 


direttore: William’ Weaver 


articoli di Fedele d’Amico, Eugenio Gara, Klaus Geitel, 
Eugenio Montale, Elsa Morante, H. C. Robbins Landon, 
Thomas Schippers, Elliott Stein, Igor Stravinsky, Luchino | 
Vi ti, Emilia Zanetti “ 
lettere dallestero, recensioni di nuovi dischi, notiziario, tecnica. [ 





12 numeri per L. 7.000 (4 pounds). 
Piazza Campitelli 10. ROMA, ITALIA, 
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